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Winter days are usually very mild in the country where I live; 
the sweet salt breath of the Atlantic rushes over this peninsular 
land, driving before it the immense cloud galleons ol the west 
wind. These snowy masses rapidly darken as they approach the 
brown-grey mountains which we see from the windows of our 
farmhouse, and gathet theic and biood together, and lash with 
hail and sleet the lichened crags, the shrivelled heather and the 
bilberry bushes. 

We are apt to pity the small farmers of the mountains, and 
think they lead a poor sort of life, for ever in the clouds, while 
we dwell in the sun and the mild sea air, to the song of the white 
horses upon our steep northern dills. It is a surprise to us when, 
at rare intervals, the clouds glide from the proud empurpled 
contours of the mountains, leaving the skyline sharp and naked 
and we see that the hill cabins are not swept away after all, but 
stand there, whitewashed and dazzling in the rare sunlight. 
Truly a hardy and tenacious race are these smallholders with 
their black cows, their patches of rhubarb and cabbage, their 
mountain sheep and the little dark red ponies they tide in the 
stony lanes. Up there, wc say, what are they thinking of us? 
Do the poor devils envy our wide smiling fields? When you 
chance to meet any of them, in the little villages at the foot of 
the mountains, they are slow of speech, having little English, 
and are therefore hesitant and shy, these God-fearing, chapel- 
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going, small daik-eyed people of the hills. A pure Welsh race, a 
nation apart, which has survived the coming and going of the 
hybrid population of the richer seaside plain, of the level farms 
and hoary villages. 

We of the coast are not as they, and until the great storm 
came, had taken no part in their mysterious life, hidden in the 
rain-clouds. I myself wished to know mote of them, but had not 
found the time, being so occupied with the woik ol my farm. I 
had promised Janet that I would give myself to the restoration 
of this land, and that was now principally my desire and care. 
But often and often, as I worked in the fields, I was compelled 
to look upwards to the mountains, for our faim, though four- 
fifths surrounded by the sea, docs not look seawards; it slopes 
to the south, facing the not them escaipments and the green 
foothills, and the mountains, which ate so seldom free from mist. 

Sometimes on hot summer days I would look up and find the 
sky clear. Cam Engyl (the Rock of the Angels) would be free 
of cloud and softened by the dancing of the waves of heated air. 
But in winter it was chiefly on ihe rare, still, frosty nights that 
you saw the mountains stark-free, cold and clear in the light of 
the moon. Then the lamps of the cabins would be pricked out 
like infinitely small rare jewels, glittering on a velvet field, as if 
the stars had alighted there. On these solemn nights, the moun¬ 
tains seemed to heave and swell and become great and alive. 
Certainly there was much seeming activity. People even saw 
Will of the Wisp—at least they told their children it was he— 
going from point to point across the dark hills, and wherever he 
paused for a while the mountain would soon afterwards burst 
into flames. These fires burned all night with a fierce leaping 
and a dancing light. Sometimes you fancied you saw grotesque 
shadows thrown upon the mountain slope, cadaverous silhouettes 
of the men carrying the flaming heather. 

Yes, they were a strange, unknown people to the softer-living 
dwellers of the more gracious coastal fringe. That is, until the 
great snow came in the early months of 1947. That was to level 
and mix all of us—for a while. And afterwards I began to ride 
up into the mountains and to learn something about these tough 
men and women, and with knowledge there was to come a truer 
appreciation. 
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Once in a long while capricious nature determines to show 
her temper. 1946 had been the leanest year of the century, they 
said. Rain and no sun from March to September. Then when 
the sodden corn had at last been gathered into stoolts and field- 
moughs a gieat gale threw every sheaf to the ground. Patiently, 
laboriously we had gathered it all together again and set it up, 
sixty tattered wet sheaves to each field-mough. A second gale, 
followed by a cloudbuist, utterly destroyed the meagre crop, no 
mote than a worthless gleaning before, in the cornfields on the 
slopes of the hills. Our own crops were then, in mid-November, 
only half-gathcied, and we scarcely saved more than seed for 
next year. The loss on the working of my faim of two hundred 
and fifty acres of cultivated land in 1946 was well over one 
thousand pounds. 

In February wc had threshed out the seed corn. Spring, as 
we thought', was close at hand. For a month the mountains had 
been white, though no snow had fallen with us. But the weather 
had been bitterly cold, with ponds hard frozen and the gtass 
quite black. Then one evening, towards dusk, the northern sky 
gradually became pure white. Underneath, the sea was green- 
yellow, with sickly cieam ripples rising before the icy wind. The 
first squall brought immense snowflakes as large and delicately 
patterned as oak leaves. Some were frozen together. In a 
moment it was possible to see only a few steps ahead. 

I-Ialf an hour later the sky was clear, but the ground was 
covered with six inches of snow. 

The second squall followed, rising up beyond the angry sea’s 
horizon and surging across the starry evening zenith. The syca¬ 
more and ash trees in the cwm whined and roared as in terror 
before the storm, which struck with the noise of a breaking wave. 
Small, thick, bullet-like snow-hail battered the roof of the byres 
and stable, penetrating the soft-laid carpet of the first squall. 
We were driven indoors. We had made all safe for the night. 
The sheep were lying in the lee of the cliff grazings. The out¬ 
lying cattle had been sent down to the edge of the valley woods, 
and extra supplies of straw and hay had been cut and laid into 
die barns and calves-cots. 

At last the second squall subsided, leaving the frozen snow 
covered with a layer of the granulated ice. 
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The main heart of the storm began at midnight. The fierce 
1101 th wind brought fine-grained, dry, powdered snow, which ran 
like lice in a ship’s hold, piling up at the corners of the gates and 
roads, and on the lee sides of the fields. Tt blew under slates, 
under windows and doors; wherever there was the slightest 
draught it would penetrate rather than settle. 

In the morning the weak sun rose over a landscape unbeliev¬ 
ably white and pure. There was no cloud. The wind and the 
frost were severe. The windows and doors were blocked by great 
drifts. 

When at last we got outside we heard the mournful musical 
hunger cry of curlew and golden plover. They staggered in ihe 
wind, too feeble to lly, too weak to walk. For some days and 
nights great (locks had lied from the north and ihe mountains, 
seeking the mild sea-coast. Many had llown on southwards, hut 
many had dropped to earth in hunger and now lay with milled 
plumage, dead or flying all over the fields, in the garden, even at 
the door. That night the chimneys were full of starving star¬ 
lings, come to die in the column of warm air. The cold was the 
least trial for dre birds; it was hunger and thirst that was killing 
them. 

By all the gods created by man, how wild and sinister was the 
gale that night I All day we had struggled to get. food to the 
cattle, digging a road through drifts twelve feet high. We had 
managed to get one wagon-load of liay pulled by lliree horses 
through to the lee of the woods, hut it had quite exhausted four 
of us: Tony, David, Janet and myself. We came in carrying 
great lire logs to warm the house, quite exhausted. Until after 
midnight we crouched over the ingle, but later, in our beds, we 
could not sleep. The bitterness of the wind, and its violence as it 
slashed and shattered the tree-tops in the valley at the head of 
which the farm stands, made rest impossible. For this czum runs 
due east and the wind had changed to the bitter quarter, the east, 
and was tearing from out of the upper air and from the height 
of the mountains, descending upon us at a penetrating angle. 
And with it was precipitated a blind wall of snow. 

I know all of us had most solemn thoughts. Mine were of the 
poor beasts crouching out there in the rising snowdrift. The big 
cattle would perhaps be able to trample and tunnel a shelter in 
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the snow, although we had found them with their long, shaggy 
hlack pelts heavily iced. But the young heifers would suffer, 
and might he bullied and squeezed to death by the bigger 
animals. It was for the sheep on the cliffs that I feared most. It 
had been quite impossible to go and look for them. I simply 
prayed that they had been neither blown over the edge nor 
smothered alive in a drift. 

On the next day it was somewhat warmer. The wind had 
eased, but the snow continued to fall. We were completely 
buried now, and spent the day making tunnels from the house 
to the buildings. By nightfall the snow was level with the bed¬ 
room windows. Thete was no question of going to look at die 
outlying cattle. We were absolute prisoners, cut off from every 
contact with the fields and with the village (for of course the 
telephone wires were quite torn down). Yet we counted ourselves 
lucky, for at least we were better off than many in that we could 
get milk from the cows, snugly feeding in the byre-stalls, and we 
had our own wheal and oatmeal and vegetables from the stores 
and the grain lofts; and we could make butter and cheese. 

This state of affairs continued for seven more days. On the 
fourth day, when the wan sun came out and the snow ceased 
altogether, I made one attempt to visit the village, on an old 
pair of skis. But the snow now was so soft and I was so out of 
practice that I sank to my middle at every step. The sad cry of 
a dying peewit mocked my efforts. I gave up. 

Yes, a thaw was setting in and so rapidly that it was likely to 
be mote disastrous than the snow itself. 

It was not until the seventh day that I got through to the 
village. Although no letters or newspapers had come through, 
by word of mouth the talc of local disasters was severe enough. 
The higher mountain valleys were said to be completely covered 
over, so that farms, cattle and sheep were burled under one 
bundled, perhaps two hundred, feet of soft snow. Now this was 
melting and great rivers of water were carrying down and 
drowning the starved and buried beasts, sheep, pigs, even men, 
women and children. The debris in some places had dammed 
up the narrow valleys which were becoming lakes, consuming 
farm cabins, cribs and haystacks. 

Some cars had been caught on the road by the suddenness of 
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the storm and had had to be abandoned. But in one car on the 
main road north of the village was the body of a young woman, 
frozen to death at the steering-wheel. 

When I got to the road I found the whole of the able-bodied 
men of the nearby town of Porthnewydd cutting a passage with 
two tractors and a lorry. The town was without flour for bread; 
the men were trying to get through to the warehouse on the 
quay at Abergwaun. It was to take them two days to open the 
seven miles, tunnelling through the highest drifts, but in some 
exposed places the wind had swept the road almost bare. 

Volunteers were needed to open the road to the mountain 
people. They must be in dire need, having won no harvest last 
summer. 

It was in the next few long days that, working with the rescue 
army from the coast, I came to know and appreciate the courage 
and hardihood of the Welsh hill folk. They had not been idle. 
They had sent a man down on improvised snow-shoes to report 
that a road was being cut from the Rock of the Angels to 
Porthnewydd, and they asked that the Porthnewydd men should 
strike a path to meet this. Flour and fuel were most needed. 
Later, he added, not a few coffins would be necessary. . . . 

But soon my own affairs demanded all my energy. Five of the 
weakest young cattle had perished by the trampling and pressure 
of the main herd during the storm’s height. The sheep had 
survived remarkably well. We dug out twenty from a snow¬ 
drift. The majority were found safe on bare ground in a little 
valley, which, forming a wind-tunnel, was almost free of snow. 
On each side of this valley were piled walls of snow more than 
fifty feet high, carved by the wind into wondrous curves and 
forms. Now water flowed from the base of these walls as the 
sun burned down from a cloudless, windless sky. I did not care 
for the appearance of these snowy bergs which looked as if they 
might at any moment topple over and bury the assembled 
sheep. Yet to drive the animals elsewhere was impossible. 

When we had counted all the sheep and discovered only a 
dozen missing, I felt more at peace. The long day in the field 
had been a blessed relief after the entombment in the snow- 
buried house. The soul’s inmost virtues are renewed in the sweet 
solitude of the open air, and the light of a calm, sunlit day. The 
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•despair of the past week, though patiently borne by the peasant’s 
heart within me, had resulted in an inward nervous bteakdown, 
and my sense of proportion had become distorted. Then the 
terror and misety, the nobility and the brute stubbornness, of 
the mountain folk among whom I had wotked had begun to 
heal my disbalance, and at last the long day on the cliffs, search¬ 
ing for and digging out my sheep, restoicd me to normality. 

Yet the very next day the farm was thrown into deep gloom 
by a heart-breaking tragedy. 

In the morning a warm, moist wind was blowing from the 
south-west, but this was gradually to back to the south. I was 
startled to see a catkin swinging free, yellow and brown, from 
the solitary hazel bough below my bedroom window. Its 
promise ol spi mg gladdened my heart. I resolved to go up early 
to the northern cliffs and look for rhe missing sheep. 

Tire farm hedges and lanes weie still butied under the im¬ 
mense drifts, but in the centres of tire fields were ochre patches, 
now churned to mud by the hungry cattle as they fed upon the 
straw and hay we had dragged out to them on improvised 
sledges. 

The old dog jack padded silently at my heels. I had a long- 
handled shovel over my shoulder. David was to follow as soon 
as he had finished cleaning the byre and pig-cots. 

Since the dawn it had grown still warmer, the sky overcast 
with smoke-coloured storm-clouds. The sheep were restless, and 
had already gathered in a bunch in their valley sanctuary. The 
freshening, shilling south-west wind had, it seemed, warned 
them of a change of weather. As soon as the bell-wether saw 
man and clog at the head of the valley he began to pick his way 
along the shoulder of our north-west headland, towards the 
steep grass escarpment on the north coast. The flock immedi¬ 
ately filed in behind him. This wether was four years old and 
was allowed to live on past his market prime because of his 
sagacity and leadership on the cliffs. 

This disquieted me. I knew that the north face must be 
covered with snow and very slippery. Yet to turn them with the 
clog would be a risky manoeuvre, careful though old Jack might 
be, for the sheep might bunch together in the nan ow track and 
in turning back might well push the weak ones over and down 
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the treacherous white terraces. My best plan would he to go to 
the noirh-east point and look back and see if the old wether 
would lead the flock to a good shelter against the coming storm. 
There was one wide platfotm where the sheep found sanctuary 
during southerly gales. 

When 1 got to the strategic point I looked down and found 
this ledge was still covered with a steeply pitched mantle of 
snow. It was quite useless for a sheep-fold. Yet in the distance 
I could see the old wether working his way forwards towards it. 
He moved by little leaps, slowly breaking a trail for the flock 
behind him. Two hundred feet below was the turbid yellow- 
gteen sea. Two hundred feet above a wind-carved overhanging 
hill of snow was poised on top of the clilfs. 

I saw great danger for the flock. That huge drift above must 
soon topple over. If it did so in one mass it would sweep the 
whole escarpment clean. The wether was seeking protection from 
the wind, but I wondered that his natmal instinct did not warn 
him of the danger from above. He was uneasy, true, for lie kept 
glancing now up at the snow and now down at the sea, and now 
forward to the drift-filled sanctuary. 

The grey clouds were close now. Heavy rain set in. Under 
my old black oilskin it was stiflingly warm. 

The escarpment must be utterly treacherous to the foot of 
man, with frozen snow piled upon running streams of melted 
snow. But it might bear the weight of a dog. I whistled sharply 
to stop the advance of the old wether. He stopped and looked 
towards me. Then I sent Jack forward, motioning him to move 
slowly so as not to stampede the flock. He knew his job 
thoroughly, and leaped forward across the slope. 

The flock was gathering, as I feared, in a tight bunch behind 
the old wether which stood looking fixedly at the dog. I knew 
exactly what would happen, jack, would slow down as he came 
nearer, and would move forward step by step until he was so 
near that the wether would realize that it must turn back—man 
and dog were inexorable. A younger wether or an older ewe 
might have stupidly tried to bolt past the dog, thus stampeding 
the flock. 1 thanked God aloud, in that wild cliff out there, for 
the wisdom that had made me retain the bell-wether yet another 
winter. If he got the flock safely turned and back to the valley 
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I promised him yet another winter of life—if he remained in his 
prime for one more year. 

The Hock was in an almost compact group behind the old 
wether, and Jack was no more than twenty yards from them, 
crouching in the snow, when the avalanche began. I heard a 
kind of soft aerial sigh, and looking up, I saw that the snow was 
on the move. The whole of the crest or wall of the cliff-top 
drift was slowly detaching itself as if pushed from behind by 
the southerly wind. It began to slide in two or three enormous 
masses. 

I wan Led to shout to Jack, hut I was benumbed and made 
stupid by the imminence of the destruction of all of us. In any 
case it was useless to shout, and useless for me to try to escape. 
Indeed my only hope was to remain perfectly still on this north¬ 
eastern spur, which was almost snow-fiee. My boots felt com- 
fortahly close to a great slab of blue rock to which I must cling 
if the snow swept my way when—and if—the crests far above me 
gave way too. 

So I remained silent and paralysed while the great white wall 
crumbled down the neatly perpendicular esc arpment, slipping 
past me and carrying all before it. It gathered velocity rapidly. 
The tlog saw it hut remained perfectly still, at his duty, perhaps 
not comprehending more than this duty to a master whom he 
loved and trusted so utterly as to obey without question. The 
bell-wether saw the avalanche and turned and began leaping 
bark upon the flock, spreading panic. . . . 

But it was too kite. With a louder and louder sighing the 
mass of snow, earth and torn grass swept the dog and tire whole 
Hock over the edge. 

There is a sheer drop at this point when you are within one 
hundred feet of the sea. Clouds of snow and debris had swal¬ 
lowed the animals and I could see only the general form of the 
avalanche as it slid over the edge. It struck the sea with a crash 
like muffled thunder. 

I stood in helpless misery against the blue slab as smaller 
columns and formations of the snow wall crumbled, leaped and 
cantered, and followed the main avalanche; or looked down and 
saw the bodies of the dead sheep floating westwards in the white 
rips of the headland tide. 
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How beautiful is the sound of the stream tumbling through the 
wooded glen below the farmhouse. All sorts of memories came 
crowding as I listened intently, hearing the rushing water, and 
the familiar songs of the resident birds. 

I remembered my first love, the birds. As the swollen stream 
sang by my feet I remembered the mountain valleys of Wales 
and their clear white waterfalls where I used to wander as a boy. 
How I sought the dipper and the ring-ouzel in the valleys of 
the Black Mountains when the rowans were in bloom, and the 
golden blossoms of the laburnum—which grows wild there— 
margined the hedges dividing the shepherds’ fields from the grey 
hillside. 

O all you beautiful birds and flowers! I remembered the 
deep rapture of my young spirit, exalted in adventure and dis¬ 
covery upon steep hillside and deep valley. How my untrained 
and wild ardour carried me on and on, over the farthest moun¬ 
tain-top, into the farthest valley. Then night came and I laid 
down to sleep in some shepherd’s hut, or in the dew-heavy 
bracken, until rain or the stars and the moon, or the first shafts 
of rosy light from the sun, woke me to the everlasting wonder of 
tree and bird, beast and flower. 

So ran. my thoughts beside the stream on that lovely March 
morning. The water danced and glided past as swiftly as these 
fleeting memories of my youth, and I saw again striding beside 
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me my second love, my girl-sweetheart, looking at the same 
biids, identifying the same ilowers, and always waiting for me 
to turn my gaze upon her at last. I remembered the sense of 
power this gave me at lirst, which became as strong wine to my 
young head. I remembered the sweetness of those fust kisses, 
and their pain and longing. 

Then through the hurrying water came the image of another 
girl, placid and lacking the fresh impatience and immaturity of 
the first, a round, rosy, sweet-tempered lady, gracious and con¬ 
fident in her movements, possessing no wild capiice. She was 
the other extreme: patient, clinging, feminine. Sometimes she 
would finger my hair, or lay her face against my breast as we 
gazed at some lovely view upon our several expeditions, Then 
my heart would beat violently, and I would suddenly feel a 
painful warmth and languor, oppressed and without air. She 
was a fine, intelligent giil, yet she seemed to be consumed by 
a slow, sluggish, yet tenacious inner fire that smouldered and 
would not leap upwards to the stars with my own wild spirit. 
I felt her presence as a temptation and a burden upon my 
mental joyousness. I used to watch with astonishment her 
dexterity with rock and earth—for she was a brilliant natural 
scholar in geology; with scarcely a glance at the specimens 
she would explain their composition and chemistry. Her long 
slender fingers dissected the debris of the rocks surely and 
swiftly before she threw ihem carelessly aside. Yet though I 
admired this technical ability of hers, it seemed to me that 
her casual, almost disdainful attitude towards her subject, 
showed an easy lack of reverence for the earth, and this had 
roused in me an increasing abhorrence. For I was bred to the 
land and have a natural feeling for the soil that is a religion 
itself. . . . After that came Janet, who has a deep love of the 
land. And I was content. 

Yes, although the sound of the stream in our wooded valley 
is sweet, there arc times when it hurts me. For when the long 
rains of winter and spring gather to our valley from the fields 
they carry the rich brown surface soil with them. Then the 
stream is like a swollen-bellied octopus sucking the life-blood 
of the farm. There is a familiar pain in my heart then, a com¬ 
pound of my peasant fear for the soil, and of my exhilaration, 
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my old excitement of finding nature in a mood of tempest and 
destruction. 

That same queer pain and exhilaration was with rnc this 
morning. Joy in the new evidence of spring was in my heart, 
but it was unable to remove the agony of the recent great storm, 
the loss of my dog Jack perhaps above all the rest—the drowned 
sheep and the trampled yearling cattle, and the grim events in 
the mountains guarding the cast. . . . 

A vast amount of soil had been washed away with the sudden 
melting of the great snow, and this was a very real anxiety 
plucking at my farmer’s mind. 

Yet as always in the open air, and especially in the shelter of 
the wood, my inward calm increased as I measured the task 
ahead with one half of my mind, and allowed the luxury of the 
trees and the soft greenness at my feet to fill the other half. I 
had not yet quite accustomed myself to the fact that I was now 
home for good, and that all this beauty, this surety and saneness 
of the trees and the land, was mine. Mine, and Janet’s. 

Men find their true selves only in contact with the soil. 

Yet the thought was tempered with the experience of the 
years. No longer might I gaze in simple youthful rapture upon 
the white blue-green aproned host of the snowdrops, and the 
tender yellow-green of the monkshood’s new divided leaves, and 
die sweet primrose cups. I gazed to-day with a deeper under¬ 
standing and a more abiding contentment. For I could nod my 
bead to the snowdrops and say: 

“ Now I am with you for ever. I have come back to live with 
you and the earth under this clear, rain-washed western sky. 
And nothing can separate me from my inheritance and my duty 
to the earth.” 

I had returned from a year-long scientific expedition in time 
for the disastrous 1946 harvest. This, with the calamitous winter, 
was going to make the future far from easy. But 1 had, I 
believed, the true peasant’s gift or power of accepting a hard 
future, of finding reward not in terms of money hut in the joy 
of monotonous labour with animals and implements, from sun¬ 
rise to sunset, from seed-time to harvest, in storm and in calm; 
and in the pleasures of awakening buds, singing birds, the 
summer song of the bees, autumn colours and winter crispness. 
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Like most countrymen I could see great beauty as well in a 
fine flower as in a good dunghill. Moreover, I was sole master 
now. 

I knew every inch of Island Farm, for I had spent three years 
solidly there, working co-operatively with others, until we had 
gradually split up and taken on our own farms. I had always 
loved the old peninsula which stood like a great ship alongside 
the pier of the mainland cliffs and was the nearest thing to 
living on the sea. I was glad therefore when it had become 
possible to take it on alone. But soon after I had been called 
away for a year and had had to leave the farm in my wife’s 
care. 

Of course my wife had written. Once a week she had posted 
to me an exact account of the work of the farm: the ploughing 
and the crops, the state of the cattle, the horses, the sheep and 
the pigs. Biief and methodical summaries of the week’s farming. 
I had asked, almost demanded, her to continue these. I was 
by then longing to return to the land. 

Now, in my long reverie that morning by the stream, I remem¬ 
bered those letters. I saw again Janet’s round, neat, upright 
handwriting: 

“ There is very little news. It rains every day. We have sold 
the third ealver, Island Princess V, for sixty guineas. I hope you 
approve. The steers broke into the wood again. The corn is 
standing well, the oats all in full ear. Owen and Polly send 
their usual messages. David is invaluable as stockman and Tony 
works loyally. But I fear Owen is ageing rapidly and Polly is 
ailing again. Yet somehow we manage pretty well. . . .” 

Something like that, they ran. 

I remembered the day of my return last summer. What 
happiness had seized me when I had caught sight of the open 
fields lying on the great headland that I loved so well I I had 
crossed the eastern edge of the isthmus and entered the valley— 
to find the stream low and whispering in its summer languor. 
The woods were heavy and dark with leaf and the birds were 
silent. 

Yes, I had thought it good fun to make the expedition with 
other naturalists, but now I knew that I was essentially a peasant. 
Here was my home, my heart had announced, and here the sanc- 
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tuary where my weary mind and body would grow strong in its 
peaceful struggle with the good earth. 

I had not looked forward at all to meeting with David 01 Tony. 
There would be awkward and embarrassing handshakes and 
conversations; these simple honest people disliked speech, yet 
they would feel obliged to show some emotion, and all their lives 
they had been taught to be reset ved and taciturn, by the example 
of their elders and by a habit imptimed by a stubborn silence 
and endurance hi the face of the never-ending storms and rains 
of the west. 

Of course I had settled down to work easily enough. There 
was plenty to do, for I had stmek the worst autumn and winter 
in living memory. Yet although on paper we were financially 
ruined by the bad harvest and the total loss of the sheep flock, 
here was spring again and here we weie hard at work preparing 
for the next harvest. To my surprise the bank had readily 
granted the necessary overdraft to purchase seeds and fer¬ 
tilizers. My income as a writer, such as it was, and some other 
savings, would help fill the gap, too. 

I was not unduly worried. Farming, I knew, is never a very 
profitable business. But it always yields an honest living in 
return for honest treatment, no matter how ill the figures look 
in the ledger. Perhaps we ought to concentrate more on milk- 
production and reduce as quickly as possible the large arable 
acreage which we had grown as a duty during the war? This 
would mean doing as other farmers in the district were doing- 
abandon the sturdy but beefy Welsh Black cattle for which the 
district was once famous. 

We should see. Meanwhile I was happy to find the honey¬ 
suckle leaves in the deep wood had not all perished in the lately 
departed snow. The tender green leaf buds of the wild rose were 
opening, too. Bluebell, arum and ransoms spikes were thrusting 
through the brown soil washed down into the valley by the 
melted snows. 

It was strange how the birds had returned to the valley. Dur¬ 
ing the snow they had disappeared entirely—at least, those that 
had not died. After the snow had gone the wood was full of 
dead birds. Rooks and crows had fallen asleep in the trees and 
hushes and had nol woken again; some were caught in the 
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branches as they dropped dead—I found several corpses hanging 
in the thorn and bramble thickets. Yet after another week of 
warm winds and sunlight bird-song had been resumed, and tire 
woods were alive with bird-calls. Where had they returned 
from? The far south? 

I lingered, listening to the spring challenges of tire robin, wren, 
blackbird and chaffinch. On the edge of the wood the yellow 
buntings—they had lived inside the bam during the snow— 
stammered their simple notes. And far above the tree-tops came 
the quivering bell of the wood-lark. 

I moved back towards the farmhouse. The sallow palm cat¬ 
kins were yellow in tire sun and from the wands of this tree came 
a loud peal: 

“ Chiff-chaff, chiff-chaff 1 ” 

The double note rang triumphantly. The yellowish scrap of 
feathers had crossed all Europe from the south to reach this 
same Welsh valley again. The wonder of it in me was a boy’s 
wonder that would never die out of the heart of the man. It 
humbled me once more, as knowledge of the eternal in nature 
does. 

Slowly I walked up the valley, searching for the early flowers. 
I found Cardamine. hirsuta, the little bittercress, blossoming, and 
a species of cochlearia or scurvy-grass which I was not sure of, 
and golden saxifrage—the common opposite-leaved species. As 
a boy I had often started a collection of spring flowers but had 
never completed it to my satisfaction. Now was my opportunity 
to do so. I planned to make a complete flora of the district, from 
sea-shore to mountain-top. That was a promise I bad made and 
re-made to myself all through the winter, and the thought of it 
had been a great comfort. I had already prepared an herbarium 
for the specimens. 

For my rciurn to the farm was not to become a slavish appli¬ 
cation to the physical regeneration of the land. The days of 
great adventure and bright endeavour were, I believed, behind 
me for ever, I would organize the farm so that I had leisure for 
my hobbies, though these perforce must be a secondary con¬ 
sideration, a mere refreshment from the main task. 

I had been glad that the little hut or summer-house beneath 
the chestnut at the end of the garden was still in substantially 
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good order. Janet had offered no objection to my appropriating 
this. During the winter I had made it into two small rooms. 
One of these was to be used for the herbarium. The other was 
to be a living-room. I had furnished it plainly but comfortably, 
and to this den I now retired each day, intending to banish the 
cares of the farm, and to refresh my spirit in a sweet solitude. 
For in such quiet and meditation alone do my thoughts become 
lucid, and my inner being reach its true equilibrium. It is 
strange that no matter how severe the disasters of the outer 
world become, an abiding tranquillity is mine so long as I am in 
communion with the wild plants and creatures which endure as 
a perpetual sign of the promise of God to mankind. 









$lh April. The ganlcn hut is in what I, demanding no very high 
standard, would call peifect order. I am writing in it now, in. 
the little herbarium, for 1 mean to renew my habit of keeping a 
country diary. It still rains and the stream roars by, brown and 
swollen. There is no doubt but that the outlook for the harvest 
is very serious. It is already April aird nothing has been planted. 
There arc still over fifty acres not ploughed. Twice ploughing 
for barley is out of the question. The winter wheat seed is still 
in the sack. The early potatoes are still in the boxes. Janet is 
more despairing than I am, but this pleases me because it attests 
her genuine interest in the farm. 

This interest of hers seemed to be so possessive that at first I 
was quite jealous. I confess that I felt almost a stranger when l 
first returned home. These good people had been through so 
hard and yet so rich an experience on the soil which I love, while 
I had passed a whole year in command of a sometimes monoton¬ 
ous and harassing expedition on a remote island. 

I found Janet in tire full beauty of her womanhood, her face 
rosy with health, her hair thick and darker now, and arranged 
in attractive, tight, natural-looking curls on top of her head. 

Since my enforced absence of one year Janet has ruled the 
farm with, it seems to me, wisdom and firmness. I rhink she 
loves this responsibility, and the respect with which the farm 
workers treat her. This much I quickly saw. 
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The staff was unchanged: there were four of them living in 
the house: Janet, David, Owen, and Polly, the housekeeper. 
Tony lived in die village. 

“Everyone’s just the same,” Janet had assiucd me on my 
return, but I knew from her letters that this was not quite true. 
Her letters had unconsciously hinted of her new authority, by 
their references to “ putting David to work ” (or Owen, or Tony), 
on some job or other. She had referred often to Owen having 
become difficult in his old age, though Polly, ever sweet-natured 
and hard-woiking, had not changed, but her health was very 
poor. Owen himself, with the privilege of an old servant, was 
to hint to me that: Janet had “ got out of hand.” From which 
I, secretly amused, gathered that Owen resented receiving orders 
from a woman, and that Janet had been film but not loo patient. 

Janet had scarcely referred to the boy David, except occasion¬ 
ally to praise his steadiness at work. I had been startled to find 
David in one year grown to be a fine man, very strong and clean¬ 
looking, his dark handsome lace deeply coloured with the tan of 
constant exposure in the fields. I had always remembered him 
as a waif originating from the town, and somehow I had not 
expected him to remain content on the land. Yet he now looked 
a typical peasant. There was a gentle and pleasing light in his 
innocent brown eyes, I soon divined that he was deeply attached 
to Janet. He would follow her every gesture with those fine eyes 
of his. lie tried to ant icipatc her little wants, and was her willing 
domestic slave as soon as he entered the house. 

David was a natural peasant. He did not know anything about 
his parents, or where he had been born. But I was ready to 
believe that he must have been the unwanted child of some land- 
worker—only thus could be explained his tenacious feeling for 
the soil. It was an inborn instinct, Janet had once written, and 
the more I got to know the grown man the more obvious this 
became to me. Though he could not read or write without heavy 
labour, he worked physically with great skill anti speed, and was 
our best cattleman. 

Then there were Polly the maid and Owen the carpenter and 
mason; both had been with us many years. They were now 
privileged by their long service, and lived and ate with us at the 
same table, Polly was kindness itself, a hard-working, gentle and 
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meek soul whom everyone loved. But her health had been fail¬ 
ing and she was bed-ridden by the time I returned. This meant 
that Janet had to do mote housework, which she detested. 
Occasionally a woman from the village came to help. When 
Janet had all the cooking and house-cleaning on her hands, 
David and I took our share. 

I remembered that Janet’s mother had spoiled her for house- 
woik. Janet had always loved to be out of doors. It was im¬ 
possible for me to picture Janet happy with a rolling-pin or a 
house-broom in her hands, and I could not resist teasing her 
when I saw her using them. 

“ Beastly things! ” she had retorted, and once she threw the 
brush at me “ Why we don’t live out of doors on grass, I can’t 
think! ” 

“ It takes a man to build a house and a woman to make a 
home,” muttered Owen, who happened to be passing. 

* # # 

Postscript to 5th April. 

In die evening Polly was very low, her breathing so faint that 
David, who had been on watch with her at that hour, came to 
me at midnight, carrying a lamp. He was fully dressed. 

“ What is it? ” I asked. " Is it Polly? ” 

Tears stood on his ghost-white cheeks. He was quite unable 
to speak. 

“ She is—dying? ” I whispered. 

Again he nodded dumbly. I said I would fetch the doctor. 
He stumbled back to the room. 

My own tears were running as I called to Janet and then 
hastened to the stable. I threw a saddle upon the grey stallion. 
He reared and plunged, showing the whites of his eyes. 

As I crossed the yard Prince’s hooves struck yellow-blue sparks 
from the cobbles. The rain-clouds were opening in the west and 
by the light of the stars we could find our way to the entrance 
lane. I iumbled with the gate-catch. 

April, the young sheep-bitch which Janet had given me in 
place of my old dog Jack, now began to wail in her thin, high 
puppy voice. 
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bill April, ll is Sunday. Again (lie thick opptessive mist has 
shrouded the vvhole couniry, as il we dwell in the clouds. The 
wind which usually freshens the air lieie has quite deserted us. 
An intolerable heaviness lies everywhere. Even the birds do not 
sing so well, except the tireless chafiinchcs. 

I walked in the wood in the early morning, the afternoon and 
the evening; and round the snowdrops were shut all day, their 
lung ovoids sealed by this dew-rain, a vast head of which clung 
like some translucent jewel to the end of each flower. The chift- 
chaffs were silent, and il their cousins the willow-warblers are 
here by now—for it is time for them—1 should not have been 
able ft) distinguish one species from the other, so dark is the 
wood. Unless, of course, they had sung. 

There were many oi these leaf-wajbiers in the valley, and 1 
believe some of them must have been willow-wai biers, but, as I 
ray, none sang. Even the tits were looking wet and miserable. 

But this weather is good for leafing plants and 1 expect a busy 
time when the sun comes among the wild flowers, whose buds 
arc pushing up everywhere. 

My neighbour Thomson of Riflinnon came over to-day, one 
of many visitors, but luckily 1 was in the wood and missed the 
greater part of their visits; for it was clear that they wanted to 
see and talk and commiserate with tis, and I was in too poor a 
mood to he a ready listener. 

When I secretly and quietly stole into the parlour, which we 
like, in the modern way, to call our library (it is admittedly 
more of a library, with its store of Janet’s hooks and mine—yet 
the old-fashioned word “ parlour ” sticks), 1 thought 1 should 
have a moment’s peace. In the west the parlour is generally the 
“ best ” room, full of the most valuable furniture and old china. 
It is only thrown open on Sundays when visitors are expected, 
f had thought the last one gone, but I found Thomson sitting 
with Janet; and would have withdrawn had not Janet, with what 
I thought was an unusual pleading note in Iter voice, begged me 
to stay. 

Reluctantly I went to the fireside; once more we discussed the 
arrangements for Polly’s funeral, and compared the work of tire 
two farms. 

I am not naturally a greal talker, and prefer to listen, if the 
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conversation is woith hearing. Knowing my neighbour’s over¬ 
abundant sympathy well, it was easy to listen to him—or not to, 
according to my mood—for on some subjects he is as garrulous 
as a jay and not always as entertaining. 

When he had paid tribute to Polly, he began on farming. At 
Riffinnon it seems they have not ploughed an acre yet, of the one 
hundred and twenty which they are scheduled to crop this year. 
But Thomson seemed quite to boast of this, as if it were a splen¬ 
did thing, that the weather compelled them to defy the orders 
of the agricultural committee. At this I could not help dryly 
remarking that he ought to feel ashamed of allowing us at the 
Island to heat hint, for we had half our ploughing completed 
before the snows and floods. To this Thomson sarcastically 
reminded me of the soil which the melting snow had carried 
from the ploughed fields, whereas little was lost from his un- 
ploughcd stubbles. 

lie went on: “We milk-farmers haven’t the leisure of you 
stock-raisers. But I guess our money is safer—a regular monthly 
cheque from the Milk Board. But you are dependent upon your 
crops, and look where they landed you last harvest 1 ” 

This was too true to argue about. Janet and 1 had several 
times discussed the idea of selling the Welsh Blacks and going 
in for milk instead of beef production. But we had so far resisted 
the temptation to take the easy road like Thomson; he had sold 
his father’s herd of pedigree Welsh Black cattle and bought a 
bunch of milch cows of mixed blood—“ unholy crosses ” Owen 
contemptuously called them—in the local markets. Now he 
boasted he was selling severity gallons of milk a day, using milk¬ 
ing machines and buying many tons of manufactured cattle 
caltc. His farm had become a milk factory, artificially bolstered 
by imported feeding stuffs. The Island on the other hand 
remained as independent and self-supporting as ever, producing 
all its own stock-feed, importing nothing save lime. 

I regretted the change at Riffinnon, more especially as it was 
still rightly regarded by the agricultural committee as an arable 
farm, as his father had always farmed it. Its soil was good and 
that was why Thomson had been required to plough a hundred 
and twenty acres. This he sought to avoid doing in order to 
keep as much grass as possible for his cows. Hence what I con- 
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sidered (and told him was) his foolish pleasure in finding that 
the exceptional weather this winter had forced him to leave the 
ploughing so late. 

“ They’ll never be able to make me plough a hundred and 
twenty acres now. It’s a proper suck-in for those interfering 
bankrupts on the committee.” 

Bankrupts? Yes, it was a common supposition that some of 
the officials who visited farms and advised farmers on behalf of 
the agricultural committees were incompetent ex-farmers who 
had taken on such paid jobs because they could not make a 
living as farmers themselves. Certainly this was not true in the 
case of the officers in our district. But Thomson was a born 
grouser, and I was moved to retort: 

“ With Europe starving and our own mountains without food, 
the outlook Cor next winter is pretty grim. My advice to us all 
is to get every acre ploughed this month, even if it means 
sowing barley in June.” 

“ Will you be able to plough your quota? ” Thomson asked 
Janet, ignoring my thrust. 

Janet seemed quite nettled and I was obliged to smile as she 
turned towards me with a dignified movement of her head and 
said: 

“ That’s for my husband to decide. I’ve told you before that 
I am no longer in charge of die Island.” 

That evening, after Thomson had gone, and the last visitor 
had paid respect to poor Polly, whom Owen and Thomson’s old 
housekeeper had so reverently laid out in a winding sheet in the 
lower kitchen, Janet brought me some of her home-made gorsc 
wine, We sipped this as we sat before the library fire. We were 
alone together. The men never entered this room without an 
invitation. David and Owen lived beside the kitchen ingle in 
the evenings. 

The house was very quiet. An owl called in the twilight. I 
could hear the noisy stream above the distant boom of the fog- 
swell on the dills. 

I was tired. It had been a day of sadness—at times towards 
the close almost of despair. It had been impossible to realize 
fully that dear old Polly had gone for good, even though her 
passing had been imminent for some time. There is so much of 
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coming and going, of life and death on the farm, that one accepts 
death as a commonplace occunence. Yet Polly had been an 
institution; we had thought her, like the farm itself, inviolable. 
And with her passing there was of the old stock only Owen left, 
a mere decaying root. We: Janet, David and I, were the new 
shoots—the new life rising nourished fiom the sinking of the 
old. The future of this Island soil was in our hands. 

The wine was welcome, for we were both depressed. Polly’s 
death had left a vast gap in the continuity of the farm’s core, 
which depended upon a large family, or at least a close-knit group 
of people united by a wise leader. At this moment the farm 
could not dispense with the labour in the field of any one of the 
four of us—Janet, Tony, David and myself—particularly in this 
backward season. It was clear, on grounds of absolute necessity, 
that Janet must remain a worker in the field. Already, with 
Polly bed-ridden, she had lost valuable hours from her outdoor 
work, which I had had to make up by taking my turn at the 
plough. 

“We must find a housekeeper,” I began gruffly, “ so that you 
can keep on with the ploughing. We are behind hand enough 
already.” 

“Yes,” was her reply, and she raised her head and looked at 
me with sad, steady eyes which were darkest blue in the dim 
light of the oil-lamp. “ We must. I will make enquiries in the 
village to-morrow. The farm is suffering.” 

She spoke quite simply and quietly, and then turned to look at 
the fire again. But in those last words I felt her intense pride 
and anxiety for the farm. My spirits rose. 

I wanted to tell Janet how grateful I was for her loyalty, when 
she uttered a question, very low, without looking up, that quite 
upset this desire: 

“ Unless you would prefer to get another man, instead of me? 
It might be better if I stayed indoors and became a model house¬ 
wife. . , .” 

There was an appropriate silence, which I enjoyed. Then I 
laughed quietly, saying: “What rubbish people say when they 
are trying to be brave . , 

Janet turned to me with a happy look in her eyes. 

# * * 
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nth April. It is raining again. After four days of windy, sunny 
weather it is now pouring. The stream beside my hut is brown 
and swollen once more. 

Polly was buried in the village churchyard this morning. The 
harsh little bell tolled through a grey mist, and the priest said 
his words hurriedly as the rain began. 

Afteiwards the few spectators dispersed rapidly and the four 
mourners retreated home in the empty four-wheeled wagon 
pulled by the two grey mares in their best harness. We were 
wet through. The funeral had been delayed one day so as to 
enable us to complete the planting of the early potatoes. We all, 
even the neighbours, saw the necessity for this. Polly would 
have wished it herself. And we only managed to complete the 
field in time. 

On Monday morning at the long table at breakfast, I had 
announced: 

“ We ought to get the early potatoes in. The soil is drying 
rapidly. If Janet ploughs with the three-furrow, Tony can break 
the tops with the harrow, and I can come Iasi with the ridger. 
David must look after the stock on his own somehow. Owen 
must take care of the house. Polly can be buried on Wednes¬ 
day.” 

But Monday and Tuesday were so fine and the soil in such 
excellent condition that the rector, who is also a farmer, himself 
advised putting off the funeral one more day. 

On Monday, Janet was first in the field with the tractor and 
three-furrow plough to tmn over the soil at right-angles to the 
autumn ploughed furrows. Putting Tony behind her with the 
greys in the heavy grass harrows, I followed with Cariad and 
the ridging plough. We had twelve German prisoners-of-war to 
plant the potatoes on the second day. It was rare for us to 
employ outside gang labour, for we usually relied upon neigh¬ 
bour help, but as all the farmers hereabouts were so behindhand 
I could not send out the usual request this spring. My neighbour 
Thomson, too, has only one man and a boy now, since he has 
taken to milk production. 

The Germans were a pleasant lot of young men, willing 
workers all the morning, but in the afternoon, after a lunch of 
white bread and tea which they had brought with them from 
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their camp, their pace slowed up. And not even the coffee 
brought out by Owen in mid-afternoon seemed to do more than 
temporarily revive them. They tiudged towards the faun gate 
at six to catch their camp lorry, and I felt sorry for them, still 
exiled two years after the end of the war; and in Germany people 
are starving, so the newspapers say. Theiis is a bleak outlook. 

On the third day (yesterday) the labour officer of the agricul¬ 
tural committee sent over twelve land girls from a hostel. These 
worked quite well in the morning, when I had explained to them 
how I wanted the planting done, but they too had a dismal 
packed lunch of white bread and a scraping of jam, and became 
very listless in the afternoon. We could not afford to provide 
twelve dinners for them, even had we had a housekeeper avail¬ 
able; and besides we are not supposed to provide food or drink. 
Nevertheless the coffee-pot was brought out again, this time by 
Janet, who had handed over the ploughing to Tony; and the 
drink livened them up. 

My job was to open the ridges, see that the potatoes weie 
planted, and close the ridges afterwards. The task required a 
full concentration to achieve straight rows and accurate cover¬ 
ing. I had little time to watch the girls. As they grew weary of 
the task they found it easier to drop the potatoes in the ridges 
rather than place them carefully in position, evenly spaced apart. 
The rough treatment knocked off many of the green sprouts, 
thus undoing the work of the winter, for these potatoes had been 
in open boxes in our glass-roofed chitting shed for the purpose 
of growing these sprouts so that they might come to dig early, 
for the high prices of the early market. 

They accepted my restrained remonstrances, but half an hour 
later they were at it again, refusing to bend their backs. Except¬ 
ing one big, rosy-faced young woman, whom f afterwards dis¬ 
covered was a farmer’s daughter; and she was unable to deal with 
seed with anything less than the true countryman's reverence for 
the land. This 1 saw by the way she picked up and laid down 
each potato, assessing its potentialities with an appreciative 
eye. 

Well, the six acres are now all planted. At the rate of two 
acres a day this has been good going, even if all of it has not been 
planted to a high standard. Now it is raining so hard that these 
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same potato ridges must be full of water, even perhaps some of 
the potatoes will be washed away soon! 

If only we could have had a gentle rain, instead of this cloud¬ 
burst . . . 

I meant to write something about my herbarium in this diary 
to-day, for I feel now somewhat dispirited and in need of mental 
leireshment and rest. But there is nothing to record of birds 
and flowers. I have seen no new migrant, no new blossom. 

# # » 

12 th April. It was very peaceful in the woods this morning. The 
snowdrops were a bluish-green sward of spear-leaves and a few 
last white bells. Thousands of tree seedlings of ash, sycamore 
and elderbetry have pierced the sodden ground in tire two days 
of sudden heat, but few or none will survive the accidents of 
trampling feet, too deep shade, grazing creatures and the faster- 
growing annual vegetation. 

All around me were the sweet-voiced willow-warblers—how I 
adore these gentle singers 1 They came in a body yesterday, on 
which day I also heard a solitary cuckoo at the back of the farm, 
afar off—a truly wandering voice of spring. 

All at once the bank of white violets has opened, and a yellow 
flood of primroses is filling the wood. 

I saw the cock bullfinch show his salmon breast, as he sat on 
a twig of sloe, calling with his low pipe to his dun-coloured mate. 
A pair of coal-tits arc busy about the rotted holes in the big 
sycamore trees—1 made a note to put up a nesting-box for them. 

The wood doves were feeding on the last of last season’s ivy 
berries, and blundered aloft with clapping wings as I left the 
wood. A single pair of rooks had built in an elm near the farm¬ 
house last year, Janet tells me. After the snow I found a pair of 
rooks dead under this tree, and felt sure the colonists had 
perished. But behold—to-day two rooks were cawing and build¬ 
ing in the topmost branches. The leaves—and the rooks with 
them—-return I 

The blackcap is very late. I had intended to have another 
look for him this afternoon, but got caught up by the urgency 
of the wheat-sowing. This is now completed—seven acres of 
Atle seed. Tony assisted. We cross-drilled this field, a hun- 
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dredweight per acre each way. LI yn is a clayey field and it 
mined out a bit sticky. Yet to wait another day or so foi another 
cultivation I could not—this seed should have been planted two 
months ago. 

How late everything is—not a blossom is on the blackthorn 
yet. 

Janet has found a possible woman for the house. She is a 
widow who lost her husband in the snow a month ago. They 
live in one of the highest farms under the mountains, about ten 
miles from here. 

The stream flows quietly and clear at last. It is beautifully 
mild. I shall sleep in the hut to-night for tire fiist time, and 
the door will be wide open, so that I can hear and watch the 
missel thrush who sings on the bullace bough. 

# * * 

13 th April. As it was Sunday it seemed convenient to go off in 
search of Janet’s woman, although it promised 10 be a perfect 
day for tire seeding. Tony, however, had agreed to come to work, 
and sow the oats ixr at least the Upper Little Meadow (lour acres) 
with Owen in attendance, during the day. 

The early morning sky had been filled with rose-tinted grey 
clouds. The barometer was high and the edge of the horizon 
clear. By eleven o’clock the sun was fully out. It remained 
warm for all the hours we spent in the hills. 

I had intended to take the farm brake, a small motor van 
which has collapsible seats and is easily converted into a passen¬ 
ger vehicle. Having windows all round and being high off the 
ground it is most excellent for observation. But at the last 
moment Janet pleaded that we rode. I gladly agreed. To get 
away from the farm, and make a holiday of it, would be a 
deserved change for both of us after the constant strain of the 
past months. I saddled Prince and Janet rode her own gelding 
Billy. 

Although it was April, the roadsides were edged with the 
flowers of March: wild daffodils, yellow and pink primroses, 
violets and ground ivy, with here and there a bank of anemones. 
As the mountains grew nearer, the lanes grew narrower. The 
grass was less green, the flowers fewer and the air cooler. 
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The road began to twist and climb, now winding through the 
bottom of a steep valley to the music of waterfalls, now climbing 
over a hare moorland where the grass was still dead, and the 
rushes and heather still brown. There were many small white 
heaps scattered over the moor. Little tufts of wool surrounded 
each heap. The carrion crows and ravens had been pulling at 
these sheep corpses which the melted snows had revealed. 

White driits still lay in some of the north-facing ravines of the 
highest mountains. 

Everywhere the curlews hacl returned to the wild open land. 
Their sweet haunting spring songs filled the air. 

We spoke very little, but I saw that Janet’s eyes were extremely 
bright, and her lips were more than usually smiling. She rode 
well, holding herself very erect. Her contented appearance 
found response in me. Who could not have been pleased to 
spend this beautiful spring day in such an environment? 

Although it was Sunday, many of the hill farmers were at 
work. In one upland field we passed a young man ploughing a 
steep slope, one way with ponies. His plough was whccllcss and 
narrow. He stopped his team and smiled at us, the sun and 
wind in his black, shining eyes and brown, furrowed face. 

“ Boro dda,” he called. 

Janet waved, and afterwards sighed. 

“ A penny for that sigh,” I offered. 

" I was thinking,” she said, “ of the courage of these people of 
the hills. Ploughing a stony hillside in this land of wind and 
rain. We don’t know how lucky we are on the coast, with our 
broad fields, our tractors, our good crops, our sunny climate.” 

We rode on in silence, 

“ Look! ” was her next word, a mile farther on, A group of 
mountain lambs were gambolling on a wayside hillock, a most 
lovely sight. Yet thinking of my lost flock, I was suddenly sad. 
I remembered my beloved dog Jack. 

“ They have not all perished, at least,” I said sombrely. 

“When will we have our new flock? The Island seems so 
strange without sheep. You must train April, the puppy, too.” 

I smiled, but did not reply. Janet’s deep interest in the farm is 
ever an inward satisfaction to me. 

Everywhere in the dear sky rose the brown shapes of the 
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Welsh mountains, vivid in the yellow light of the midday sun. 
The air was sharp and exhilarating. On the edge of the moor 
we drew rein to allow Prince and Billy to cool their foaming 
flanks. 

Here and there a wood clothed the brown shoulders of the 
lower hills. In each valley sparkled a silver line of water. 

We were so silent that I stole a glance at Janet’s eyes, and was 
surprised to find a tear upon the half-averted cheelc. But she had 
caught my look and excused herself by saying: 

“ Silly of me, but it’s all so very beautiful to-day. I can’t be 
quite sure whether I like the mountains better than the sea. can 
you? ” 

We rode down into a deep valley. The air was bluish, warm 
and balmy. Some kingcups were about to flower on the edge of 
a wayside pond. Janet had not seen them. 

“ Look,” I said, " shall I gather you some? ” 

But I knew she would refuse, and was glad, for they looked too 
tender and fragile and young to bear the jolting on hoisebaclc. 

The road rose steeply again. It became wild and rough as it 
left the last shepherd’s whitewashed cabin and traversed a mere 
cart-track over an open heath. In the distance a single farm lay 
like a green oasis where the end of this vast moor touched the 
brown mountainside. We could see the house and buildings 
sheltering beneath trees, and around them lay the bright green 
patches of enclosed fields. 

The soft mountain breeze brought to our ears the spring 
drumming of the snipe above the bubbling notes of curlews and 
larks. A line of rough stone slabs, evidently placed there as a 
guide during snow and flood, marked the track to the distant 
farm. An ewe bleated to its single lamb, but sheep were few. 
The horses’ hooves sank deep in the boggy ruts of this little 
used and unfinished road. 

From one of the guide-posts a kite mewed and rose, and from 
the next flapped upon languid pinions a large buzzard. It soared 
up and up on a column of warm air. Other buzzards joined 
them. Soon a pair of ravens came out of the trees about the 
farm and joined the wheeling kite and the buzzards, croaking 
angrily. These scavenging birds were thriving on the aftermath 
of the great snows. 
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The lonely farm of Hafod (i.e. “ summer pasture ”) had always 
taken my fancy, although, because of its comparative inaccessi¬ 
bility, I had never visited it before. You saw it from many view¬ 
points in driving or riding through this mountain country. Its 
neat, isolated beauty had always pleased me. Once, three years 
ago, 1 had come very near to it on a June day when from a mile 
distant Hafod had a golden ring about it, from its hedges of 
llowering laburnum. I had never forgotten that lovely glimpse. 
I had been in search of mountain pasture for the cattle herd; it 
had been a very dry spring and Island Farm, which, iiom its 
south-facing aspect and sloping fields, quickly feels a drought, 
was short of grass. I had nearly decided to ride over to Hafod 
that day, and ask the farmer to herd our cattle on the open 
grazings there for a month or so. But a sudden thunderstorm 
with torrents of rain settled the matter—the grass had quickly 
recovered at the Island, and we had not shifted the cattle after 
all. 

At that time, I had heard it said, Hafod was quite famous as 
a well-kept larm, the little house and buildings whitewashed, the 
yards clean, and the fences firm. There had lived in independent 
style an old farmer, his wife and son. They used to manage 
somehow to grow enough here or barley to grind for their bread, 
they had their own potatoes, milk and eggs. There was a field 
or two of com and a meadow for hay. During the summer the 
black cattle roamed the illimitable mountain (which hereabouts 
is unenclosed), together with a large flock of mountain sheep, 
and some ponies. It had been a profitable holding, though if 
was the most isolated on the whole Prescelly range. 

When the old people had died the eldest son had taken a very 
young wife, an English-speaking girl from South Pembrokeshire. 
It was said he had not been popular with his neighbours and had 
not been able to find a capable Welsh woman bom of the moun¬ 
tain and willing to go with a man of his temper and dwell in 
this lonely place. Thus, at any rate, ran the gossip by word of 
mouth in the days before the great storm. Afterwards this man 
of Hafod was remembered for Iris great courage and daring 
during the snow. He had crossed the moor to help his buried 
neighbours, and had, they said, worked prodigiously at rescuing 
cattle and sheep. Then, resting one evening at a neighbour’s 
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after a strenuous day’s digging in the snow, lie had contracted 
pneumonia and died. 

It was his widow that Janet wished me to interview. This 
woman was anxious to hire herself as a housekeeper to a farmer, 
since she no longer was able or desired to remain at Hafod. 

As we crossed the heath and drew nearer I saw that Janet’s 
eyes were starry with delight in this pretty spot. Standing there 
on the moor, completely enisled, Hafod looked so neat and clean, 
with hedges well-kept and buildings whitened, that I said quite 
spontaneously: 

“ I have always loved this place.” 

“ It is beautiful,” sighed Janet, “ but what a place to spend a 
winter ini They must have had a hard time.” 

High above the little house in the branches of a great sycamore 
the ravens had built a bulky nest. The parents were returning 
to it from the mobbing of the buzzards. None of the trees had 
started to leaf yet. The gorse in the hedges was a harsh brown, 
withered with the winter frost. 

Mrs. Lewis had seen us crossing the moor and came to meet us 
at the gate to the first held. She wore a white apron over a plain 
black blouse and skirt. She is slightly above medium height for 
a woman, slender and frail-looking, with dark brown eyes, and 
brown hair fastened in a coil at the back of her head. A rather 
striking, young, yet mature face with a very alert expression, 
enhanced by her broad forehead and rather wide-apart eyes with 
heavy shadows beneath them. She is obviously of a type often 
seen in South Pembrokeshire, where there is much blood of 
Flemish origin. When she speaks it is with the soft, pleasing, 
lilting English of that region. We both liked her at once. 

“ Not many people come over the moor to see us,” she 
declared, after the introductions were over. Then added, with 
a slow and courteous smile: “ It is a pleasure to greet the people 
of Island Farm. It has a great reputation for cattle and corn 
and fair dealing, my husband used to tell me. Well now, you 
must have some tea.” 

When we had stabled the horses she led the way into the little 
cottage, and bade us sit in the skew by the peat fire. The kettle 
sang on a brass chain and gallows over the embers which she 
fanned to life. 

B* 
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Janet stared fascinated about the tiny, dark, but clean and 
neat kitchen. The roof was very low and hung with bacon and 
hams and bunches of herbs. A gleaming array of china dogs 
and Toby jugs on the overloaded dresser seemed to amuse Janet, 
and seeing this, Mrs. Lewis smiled too. 

“ When I came here first I thought I’d never seen so many 
Toby jugs and dogs in my life before, but you know my husband 
said it was the custom here. Makes for a lot more dusting for 
the women.” 

“ So it is, and I like it,” I agreed. We laughed. 

It became easier to talk to her. But when I spoke of the great 
snow her face became drawn, and she was reluctant to mention 
it. It was plain she had had a terrifying winter, and was longing 
to escape from these surroundings. She would come and keep 
house for us, it seemed, without wages, that is, if we would allow 
her to bring her children, her son Glynne aged five, and her 
daughter Susanna aged three. 

I had not bargained for this, though Janet had said that the 
woman might have children. Personally, on reflection, I thought 
they need not be an obstacle, for our house was big enough for us 
to shut off a part of it for a housekeeper’s family. I found myself 
more concerned as to what Janet might feel about children in 
the house. Obviously the woman was a very clean and capable 
person. . . . 

Just then we heard the children laughing, and the quick steps 
of a mountain potty outside. 

The hoy rushed in first, shouting: 

“ Mamma, there’s two strange horses in the stable-” 

He stopped dead as he found the strangers sitting in the ingle. 
ITe would have escaped if his mother had not held him and 
retained him for our inspection. A very fine, well-built rascal 1 

His face was so like hers that I was obliged to laugh and say so. 

Then a man came in, carrying the little girl. The light 
from the window showed the child’s features to he like those 
of the man and I guessed he was Nancy Lewis’s brother-in- 
law. 

Daniel Lewis gave me a greeting in Welsh and then bowed to 
Janet with traditional courtesy. He was an immense man, thin 
but broad of frame, and he seemed to fill the front of the little 
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room, with his head bent to avoid the bacon racks. He sat down 
and gave the child to Janet. 

We ate tea together, silent except for Janet’s gradually success¬ 
ful attempts to win the confidence of Susanna. Presently they 
were getting on famously, and I began to see that Janet would 
have no objection to adopting the girl at least. 

When the women and children had gone out I remained 
talking to Daniel. Pie himself was a shepherd, a married man 
with a large family. He could not help his sister-in-law much 
therefore, though he came over to see her on most days. Since 
the death of his brother he had been trying to value the estate 
of I-Iafod. It amounted to little more than the land and the 
furniture, a cow and two or three sheep. All the cattle, the 
ponies, and the rest of the sheep had perished in the blizzard. 
His sister-in-law wanted to give up Plafod and he quite agreed, 
though he would be sorry to see the old place deserted. But it 
would have to be sold, since nobody offered to rent it. 

Pie hoped I could take Nancy and her children. She was a 
good woman to work, and able at all farm tasks, as well as in¬ 
doors. Should I not try her? Otherwise she must go back to her 
people in the south and they too were not able to receive her 
willingly. She had not pleased them by marrying so young and 
away from home to a stranger “ up in the Welsh.” It had been 
a love match—Daniel now told me confidentially—they had 
joined together in spite of opposition from both sides. They 
had been happy, but somehow Nancy had not been very apt to 
mix with her Welsh woman neighbours, although she had 
learned to speak Welsh fluently. 

It seemed (Daniel waxed more eloquent in his Welsh fashion) 
I should be helping a deserving woman by taking her in, and 
were not her terms generous? No pay as long as the children 
were too young to earn for themselves. . . . 

I got up. It was time to return. 

At this altitude spring is a month later than on the coast. 
Outside the house a neat box hedge enclosed a trim vegetable 
garden, but it had not been dug this year. Daffodils were scarcely 
in bud. Mountain ash and laburnum trees, as yet leafless, pro¬ 
tected the garden from the west wind. 

I agreed to send word to-morrow or the next day as to my 
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decision about hiring the widow. We rode back silently over the 
moor. Once I dismounted, to pluck an early marsh-violet, which 
I found, to my surprise, was in flower. 

The mountain wind, sharp and exhilarating, rushed down 
upon us as we turned to gaze once more upon liafod set in its 
amphitheatre of green hill, with the brown peat moor a barren 
barrier to the advance of man and his pioneering. 

The sun had started to go down from the zenith and was 
caught for an hour in a dark cloud. We turned into the lanes. 
A polecat suddenly came out of a heap of rocks and stared at us. 
I saw its brindled face clearly. Janet’s gelding leaped in panic, 
and Janet called out, a little frightened. The animal retired 
immediately. 

“ I thought it was extinct.” 

“ It was, very nearly, bur during the war in the absence of 
gamekeepers it has increased and is spreading again over the 
Welsh mountains. Good luck to it.” 

“ You know so much about birds and beasts and Ilowers. Don’t 
you ever study the human race at times? ” 

“Whatever prompted such a question? ” I parried, knowing 
how, of old, my wife was capable of baiting lire with such 
challenges. 

She did not reply, but seemed to he lost in thought. When 
she spoke again we had reached the foothills, about half an hour 
from home. Janet drew her horse closer to mine and said very 
quietly; 

“ It’s been a most wonderful day. It’s a long time since I’ve 
enjoyed myself so much.” 

To this I could not trust myself to make a sensible reply. I 
wanted to laugh, out of sheer good spirits, though physically I 
was quite tired. But I knew my sudden good humour was partly 
due to Janet’s thoughtful appreciation. 

I remained silent and Janet and her horse quietly dropped into 
position behind me. 

The sun had set in a red-gold throne over the headlands of 
Island Farm as we emerged from the narrow road and sighted 
the sea in the west. 

# # * 
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14 th April. I have arranged a long shelf in the hut for my 
specimens and flower presses. Above this is a shelf with a few 
reference books: Dnice and Bentham and Hooker for the flora, 
Witherby’s five volumes of the Handbook of British Birds, the 
Geology of Wales, the Natural History of Selborne, Walden, and 
the complete works of J. H. Fabre. This has given the place a 
more intimate feeling. The pale blue flowers of Viola palitstris 
are lying upon an open page. I have entered tire name and local¬ 
ity on a card and will file this as soon as I have pressed the 
specimen. 

This study gives me great pleasure, and my mind ardently 
welcomes these moments when I am alone with my herbarium. 
I can sit and watch the many birds which frequent this sheltered 
part of the garden where the stream runs by. The door of the 
hut is in two halves. The upper being glazed can be thrown 
open 10 the ah, In front of the hut is an open box upon a 
pedestal; it contains wild seeds saved from the threshing- 
machine. Whenever I leave the hut I sprinkle a little of this 
waste on this platform, for the benefit of the finches, dunnocks, 
robins and the wood doves. These companionable birds are glad 
of these scraps, even though there is plenty of natural food in the 
moist warm earth of the garden. 

We have worked hard all this day. Janet kept to the plough¬ 
ing, and David followed her with the rib-roller and light harrow, 
so as to conserve the moisture, as we have learned to do in spring- 
ploughed fields. A spring drought is greatly to be feared on this 
southward sloping land with its shallow soil and fierce ocean 
winds which dry the furrows so quickly. 

Tony and I drilled the oats in Rhiw-las, a steep field of over 
seven acres. We had to plant it one way because it was so steep, 
following the contours. Next to ploughing the earth, seeding is 
the most satisfying operation of the spring. Ours was a new 
disc-coulter drill, a great improvement on the shoe-coulter drill. 
The disc fanned the fine earth over the seed as it dropped down 
the twelve spouts, and a light harrow towed behind the drill 
completed the covering of the seed. 

The oats—our own Black Supreme seed—had a rich, dusty 
purple sheen, suggesting a high fertility as they lay heaped in 
the box of the drill. The dust was really due to the dressing of 
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mercurial powder which is intended to minimize diseases such 
as smut and bunt. This was the only variety of oat we grew. 
Since we usually sold many tons for seed we adhered strictly to 
one variety as this ensured freedom from contamination by 
another variety, and we now had a reputation for clean, produc¬ 
tive seed. 

Wc finished at seven in the evening. I walked across towards 
the wheatfield, curious to sec if the jackdaws had damaged the 
buried wheat—they had been busy all day in this field. The 
damage, however, was not serious—here and there they had dug 
up a few feet of the shallower drill-rows under the warm har¬ 
rowed earth. I plucked up the roots of stray docks scattered here 
and there lay the action of the harrows. In moist weather up¬ 
rooted docks quickly take hold again, rapidly sending down little 
rootlets while the plant itself lives for a few days on its own juicy 
taproot. I threw them, roots uppermost, to wither on the hedge. 

There were tadpoles swimming in die pond in the corner of 
this field. A humble-bee searched the bank for a mouse-hole in 
which to start its hive. A pair of magpies clattered out of the 
old thorn tree in which they arc building a domed nest, and were 
swept away on the hot evening wind. 

It was in fact so beautifully mild that I asked David to let the 
milch cows and the two mares remain out at night in future. 
Cariad is heavy with foal, and her udder is swelling. 

The shadows grew long in the furrows of the newly ploughed 
land and to the east of the peacefully grazing cattle. It was too 
beautiful to go indoors. I moved from field to field alone, 
enjoying this physically idle hour of inspecting and planning. 
I was almost glad the wind was too fresh for the flax-sowing, for 
this excused me from starting that night. David was working 
late, rolling this field for the seeding to-morrow. There was a 
serious but happy light in his eyes. As usual he was utterly 
absorbed in his vital task. 

The sun shone on the lower slopes of the distant mountains 
under the smoke-coloured cloud wisps. Somewhere up in that 
eternal mist was a lonely young woman who had lost almost 
everything in the great storm. During the day I had thought it 
over very thoroughly. We could not go on at the Island without 
some vigorous domestic help. No one should be penalized 
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because they bad brought children into the world. Children 
could be useful on the farm, and they would be happy so near 
the sea. 

I looked to the west and saw that the sea was dark blue, 
rippled and veined by the moods of the off-shore breeze. 

Janet had gone to the garden, where I found her sowing par¬ 
snip seed, moving slowly on all fouis, and humming to herself. 
I told her that, if she agreed, I would fetch Nancy Lewis and her 
two children over to the Island to-morrow and give the woman a 
week’s trial. They could have the two old bedrooms at the hack 
of the house. I would make two journeys to Hafod in the brake 
if necessary. 

She agreed. There was an air of inci eased happiness in her 
movements when I left the garden. 

Owen was outside his workshop, painting the one-way hay¬ 
maker with some old scarlet colouring. I asked him to be up 
early to-morrow to clean out the disused rooms and do any small 
necessary repairs. He accepted the order with his customary 
silence but with a distinct appearance of dignified displeasure. 
He made no comment when I told him that a widow who had 
two children was coming as housekeeper, and that I hoped he 
would do all he could to make her work easy. I saw that the old 
man was a little offended that I had not consulted him before 
engaging the woman. Considering that she was to replace the 
irreplaceable Polly, this was, I now realized, a little discourteous. 

* * # 

15 th April. Nancy Lewis and her two children agreed to return 
immediately to Island Farm with me, taking only enough 
clothes, bedding and personal treasures for a week. The moor 
was too wet for the brake to get more than half-way, but Daniel 
Lewis brought his pony-cart to cover the other half. By midday 
the three newcomers were sitting down to dinner at the long 
table with us. 

Owen had quite excelled himself in sweeping and cleaning the 
unoccupied rooms. He was an immediate success with the 
Lewis family. I left him telling a tale to Glynne and Susanna, 
while Janet showed their mother the order of the kitchen. 

My task that afternoon was to sow Lower Little Meadow with 
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flax. This field of four and a half acres had been ploughed and 
then immediately rolled, disc-harrowed and rolled again with 
the ring-roller to make a fine level secd-bcd. 

The earth was a rich brown, dark with the conserved moisture. 
Using the iiddle-sower (a box containing the seed, which trickles 
on to a tin dish, this spinning rapidly under the strokes of a bow 
and leather thong, and scattering die flax to a distance of twelve 
feet at one cast) I worked to and fro across the field. 

The shining brown flax seeds were lnoadcast evenly at the rate 
of about one to each square inch of ground, that is, at about 
ninety pounds to the acre. 

The sun shone. The wind died away. A slight dust rose from 
my striding feet. I forgot the ill weather and the disasters of 
the past, and remembered only the many flax sowings which I 
had shated with other workers. In one year when we had worked 
as a co-operative farm, we had sown and harvested a hundred 
acres of flax. 1 seemed to see the sweet green flax straw rising 
in the gentle dust. Wc had always grown some flax. If it was 
a good straight crop if had been sold for its fibre to the factory; 
if it was laid or badly tangled wc had pulled it and threshed it 
for seed—linseed for the cattle. I sowed steadily, right, left, 
right, left, in the cloud of sunlit earthy mist and felt love in my 
task, and new strength. 

A deep peace of mind came upon me. The tranquillity of this 
annual giving to the soil filled me with a kindness of mood that 
seemed to be a prayer of benediction, a blessing of the new seed. 

Even for the near-blind moles, working harmfully to the seed 
by throwing up their little conical hills and surface runways and 
so aerating and drying the soil too much—even for these I had 
a good wish to-day. But I knew nevertheless that I would have 
to crush down the molehills again and again with the roller, to 
make the essential hardening and packing of the seed-bed after 
sowing. 

It was after sunset when I had finished. Janet was still 
ploughing. I found Owen still talking, this time to Nancy, but 
he was finishing with his knife at the same time some bird¬ 
nesting boxes I had asked for. They looked neat and desirable 
as habitations. I saw that the shadows under the young widow’s 
eyes were lighter and that she was pleased with her new home. 
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I washed the dust away in the bath and went out to my hut 
to read, in bed, a book on Darwin’s finches which a friend had 
sent me. But I was soon asleep and did not wake until I heaid 
Janet call out from the house that breakfast was ready. 

It was a quarter to seven, and a fine new day was at hand. 

* .*• at 

16 th April. Pen-ddol-fach is our most easterly meadow. It 
slopes gently to the south, hut its eastern side is an escarpment 
too steep for cultivation and here grows a wilderness of thorn 
hushes, bracken, primroses, bluebells and orchids. The cliff 
helow is fenced to protect the cattle which periodically graze this 
pan of the farm. 

As it was such a fine day I proposed a general picnic supper, 
partly because I wanted to give Nancy and the children a chance 
to see the farm and enjoy the sunlight. There was a great deal 
of gorsc on the edges of this field. It had been killed exteriorly 
by the severe frost, was unsightly and ought to he burnt. 

Janet came in early to help Nancy. It was such a day as to 
raise the lowest spirits. The coming of the little children com¬ 
pleted the sense of joyousness which the sunlight and the soft 
west wind had imparted. All day we had been engaged in the 
earthy occupations of cultivating and seeding, but now our 
thoughts could reach up to the skies. 

I stood on the height of Pen-ddol-fach with the women, the 
children and David beside me, and felt man to be but a small 
unimportant fragment of life under this great blue bowl of the 
sky resting upon the sapphire platform of the sea. Look at those 
great walls'of the cliffs, brown, yellow, blue and black 1 Stare 
at the powerful undulations of the mountains, thrown up during 
ages of pressure when man was unborn! 

The mountains were quite clear. I saw Nancy several times 
look uneasily in the direction of Prcscelly Top. 

We others were, I think, experiencing an uplifting of heart on 
that fresh green lcnoll. The laughter of the children crowned 
the delicious moments for me, for in some measure I felt respon¬ 
sible for this new enjoyment of theirs. Janet, as ever, revelled in 
the airy colour and freedom of the view. And David, carrying 
the food baskets for Nancy, was smiling in his shy way. Owen 
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had not yet arrived—he was taking his own time to cover the 
half-mile from the house. 

I showed them the raven’s nest, a deep cup of heather stems, 
lined with wool, half-way down the cliffs. As we gazed a buzzard 
soared overhead, and little flights of swallows and sand-martins 
moved westwards, skimming close to our feet. 

“ We’ve got ravens at Hafod,” announced Glynne, adding 
importantly, “they’re bigger than your ravens, aren’t they, 
mamma? ” 

His shyness was wearing off. He remained, however, very loyal 
to Hafod. There were bigger tavens there and they nested in 
trees, big trees, bigger trees than we grew here. Who was going 
to milk the cow at Hafod? Would Uncle Dan mend the hole 
in the loft floor through which he had dropped and broken his 
toy engine? When were they all going back to Hafod, mamma? 
There was too much water all around here. 

“ To celebrate your arrival,” I told Nancy, “ you shall start 
the first fire. It’s an old custom here, to greet a new member of 
the house with a bonfire. Probably it’s a relic of the days of 
sacrificial fires.” 

I gave her some matches and a dead branch of gorse. She lit 
tire spiny withered foliage and with this as a torch set fire to a 
thick clump of gorse. She worked with speed, grace and skill, 
flinging the flaming head into bush after bush until her torch 
itself was burnt out. Then she pulled up a fresh one, kindled it 
from a burning bush, and continued to build the chain of fire. 
Her face was rosy with the heat, and had lost all its stress. 

We joined in the exciting task while the children danced and 
clapped their hands and shouted at a safe distance. 

The gorse covert was full of migrating birds, chiefly willow- 
warhlers. The green-yellow forms fled before the crackling fire, 
which grew into one widespread wall of intense orange flame 
crowned with dancing jets of black smoke. 

“From the top of Prescelly,” Nancy said, when we had 
gathered to eat supper on the grassy brow, “ I could see Island 
Farm on a clear day. It looked so beautiful, warm and friendly 
in the sun. I can hardly believe I am really come to live here. It 
is so like my old home in south Pembrokeshire, only wilder and 
nicer.” 
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Her eyes were shining, and with the redness from the fire in 
her cheeks she looked transformed and beautiful. Glynne and 
Susanna, one each side of her, hungiily eating sandwiches, com¬ 
pleted a charming picture. I could not fail to notice that Janet 
too glowed with more than the excitement and exertion of the 
fire as she looked upon the Lewis family. As for David, he 
stared with open admiration at the group. 

Owen was late. It was a long way for his old legs. But at 
last we saw his bent figure approaching. 

“ If I’d known you were going to eat a mile fiom home, I 
wouldn’t have come. What a crazy idea. Can’t stand this uphill 
strolling myself.” 

But he was too hungry to talk much, and a blessed silence fell 
upon the company. 

When we had finished we lay back and gazed drowsily and 
happily into the white and blue fields of the heavens. A light 
wind was shepherding the clouds from the south-west, and the 
mountains had once more vanished. 

Fragments of conversation drifted to me. Janet and Nancy 
were discussing jam-making. Nancy would like to make a lot of 
jam for us. I heard Owen agree heartily—bought jam, he in¬ 
sisted, was made of turnips, treacle and weed-seeds exclusively, 
he’d been to a factory and seen the process himself. 

We talked of the goodness of the grass in Pen-ddol-fach, of 
how the cattle trampling the escarpment had cut down the 
bracken and enriched these steep slopes with their droppings. 

I myself had seen a vast improvement in this field on returning 
home last year. I complimented Janet on her management of 
the cattle on this awkward grazing. 

She did not pursue the subject but asked, when would it be 
possible to cut hay? And should we, as last year, ignore the 
ridiculous town-conceived second hour of “summer time”? If 
we rose at seven-thirty during the double-summer-time period 
and breakfasted at eight that would give us a later working time. 
We could normally finish at six p.m. B.D.S.T. which is four p.m. 
by “ God’s time.” 

Owen had coaxed Glynne and Susanna to Iris side and was 
telling them one of his tales, of which he possessed an inexhaust¬ 
ible supply. This one was of the religious fervour of the peoples 
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of remote distiicls. In Zululand (he said) there was a black¬ 
skinned bishop whose zeal was as great as his physical strength, 
so that he actually drowned the whole of his own tribe in 
attempting to convert it. One by one he baptized the applicants, 
holding them under the surface of a swift-llowing river as a test 
of their faith, until they choked and lloated away with the 
currents, and were devoured by ciocodiles waiting downstream. 
Those that did not recover (and none did, said Owen) were 
reckoned by the black bishop to have been sinners without faith 
to stand the test of baptism. 

Glynne listened giavely to this nonsense and afterwards said 
he wished he could have been there to stop the cruel nigger 
bishop. He was tense and dry-eyed, but Susanna was weeping 
and had to be reassured that all the black tribe went safely to 
heaven “up there in the blue sky.” 

I reproached Owen for the unsuitability of the story, but he 
had already fallen fast asleep in the tender young rosettes of the 
bluebell leaves, 

We picked up the baskets and made our way back home with¬ 
out waking the old lascal. 

jyth April. My neighbour Thomson came over early to-day. 
Much to my astonishment he said he wanted to buy a “good 
Black Welsh cow ” to replace two of his cross-breds. Tony, who 
knew all the village gossip, had already told us that Thomson 
had lost several cows recently with milk fever and mastitis. So 
my neighbour knew that he had no need to hide his losses from 
me. He even admitted that he had been unwise in buying cows 
on the open market and thus impoiting the germs of udder 
diseases, for many infected but outwardly healthy animals are 
got rid of through this avenue by unscrupulous owners. He was 
now short of milk and had begun to realize that his mixed herd 
of Friesian-Shorthorn crosses was not yielding much above the 
gallonage per cow which our Welsh Blacks were giving. 

At least this was the preamble he delivered alter Nancy had 
admitted him to the study, and he had had time to have a word 
with and a good look at our new housekeeper. For knowing 
Thomson I could not be altogether convinced that his visit was 
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wholly connected with the pioblem of his cows. His natural 
curiosity was strong, and he had timed his visit decently a day 
or two after Nancy’s arrival. 

The long-horned Welsh Black once reigned supreme in West 
Wales. They were gradually pushed out by the Hereford breed 
which is supposed to mature more quickly (but in my experience 
does not). Then began the demand for milk. The Hereford 
cows were crossed with dual-purpose Shorthorn bulls. As the 
price of milk lose, the demand for an all-milk breed was created. 
The Friesian being the heaviest milker, the Friesian was adopted. 
Then it was discovered that the Friesian was not hardy enough 
for the stony pastures of the west, and their condition and milk 
yields were apt to fall off as soon as they were brought in from 
the richer lands of England and the south. It was believed that 
a hardier breed from Scotland would do better; hence the present 
rage for Ayrshire cattle. 

Thomson had followed all these fashions, and had recently 
sold his Friesian bull for an Ayrshire sire of a high price. 

“Your cattle must he the most unholy mixture,” I teased 
him, as we entered the meadow where my herd was grazing. 
“ Shorthorn-Hereford, crossed with Friesian-Ayrshire. Surely 
you won’t repeat the mixture over again by re-starting with 
Welsh Blacks? ” 

“ Your herd looks wonderful,” he admitted. “ On the whole 
I’m sorry I ever gave up the Welsh Black. It was a tip-top milker 
and really hardy, and it turned out wonderful beef bullocks too. 
Best of all it throve on our not over-rich pastures, without extra 
feeding with imported cake. Now with these big skinny milk 
breeds you’ve got to spend most of your milk cheques on cake to 
keep them filling the bucket. I really want to test out a genuine 
Welsh Black alongside the Ayrshire crosses and see how they 
compare on the same foods.” 

“ You’ll find they won’t milk so heavily at first, but they more 
than make it up by a longer lactation,” I said, more for the 
sake of conversation than the giving of advice, for Thomson of 
course knew all about this breed which his father had been so 
proud of. 

“ Why don’t you turn your Welsh Blacks over to milk-produc¬ 
tion and give up rearing for beef? ” he asked, gazing with frank 
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approval at the udders of the milking cows in the second pasture, 
which we had entered. 

I showed him the only cow, a fresh second-calver, I could spare 
and said I could let him have her for fifty pounds or its equiva¬ 
lent; although I could not, I added, think I should want to buy 
anything from Riffinnon in kind just now, and would prefer to 
have the cash, as the disasters of the winter had left me short 
of money. 

“ As for milk sales," I said, “ we are too far from the collection 
centre on the main road. Otherwise for tire sake of the monthly 
cheque we might go all out for milk. On the whole I find, how¬ 
ever, that to rear and export beef suits the economical working 
of this farm best. Profitable milk production calls for late hours 
and a slavish xegularity seven days a week. . . .” 

“ Aye, milk production is drudgery,” Thomson groaned. “ I’m 
looking to the day I can make enough money to sell out and 
retire.” 

“ At barely forty years of age! ” I laughed. “ What on earth 
would you do with yourself? ” 

“ I’m ready to throw up my farm the moment I get a good 
enough offer for it,” said Thomson. “ The price of land is going 
up. The place might be worth twelve thousand as a going 
concern, and I could just about retire on that.” 

Pie added, as if by accident: “Fifty pounds is surely a lot 
too much for that cow? ” 

I ignored this hint and went on: “ The invested proceeds 
wouldn’t bring in much to-day. The farm is your best invest¬ 
ment, with money so unreliable. Farming is in your blood, and 
you’ll never give it up. It’s the way of life that appeals, not the 
cash returns. It’s a campaign, a war against the wilderness, and 
man, despite all that the lovers of peace say, is at his best 
when his livelihood and those of his people are at stake, Farm¬ 
ing is a fascinating struggle and a worthwhile study, full of 
surprises. . . .” 

“ Mostly of the wrong sort,” grunted Thomson. “ I shall 
probably end up with a farm of thirty acres and six cows, close 
to the main road. Something I can manage myself, more or less, 
without relying on doubtful hired labour. Look at my plough¬ 
ing order—it just can’t be done this season. With wages as they 
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are and men unobtainable a large farm to-day can only pay if it's 
highly mechanized. To employ men at the new wages with 
yesterday’s out-of-date machinery is just bankruptcy. That’s 
why I want to give up my farm. I’m getting old-fashioned with 
my old-fashioned machinery, or so the experts tell me. It was 
the same tale with old dad and me—he stuck to horses and 
wouldn’t abide a tractor or milking cattle. He had to die before 
there was a change at Riflinnon. Did you say fifty or forty for 
that second calver? ” 

“ Fifty,” I said firmly, “ she’s young, she’s new-calved and 
pedigree and worth a lot more. If you hadn’t been my neigh¬ 
bour you’d have had to pay sixty.” 

“ Too high,” said Thomson, keenly eyeing the cow before 
turning his back on her as if the animal no longer interested 
him. I knew, however, that this was merely one of the many 
formalities that farmers go through before striking the mean 
price at which the sale would be effected. 

For another quarter of an hour the cow was not even men¬ 
tioned. Had I been dealing with another farmer, not my neigh¬ 
bour, the deal would have been even more prolonged. But I was 
anxious to make an end of the bargaining and get back to my 
work. 

I listened impatiently while Thomson said he felt obliged to 
congratulate me on the progress of the ploughing and seeding, 
in spite of the snows and the rains. He had still one hundred 
acres to plough, and just could not do more than a quarter of 
this at most. Would I take forty-five quid for the heifer? 

I would not. Emphatically not. As for the ploughing, I had 
a good team, and Janet was most to be praised for the ploughing, 
which she stuck to from dawn until after dusk, and now it was 
nearly completed. 

“Then she’d better come over and do some for us,” said 
Thomson, for want of something better to say. I saw he was 
nettled by my refusal of forty-five pounds for the heifer. 

“ By all means,” I said, with a shrug of my shoulders, “ why 
not ask her? ” 

“ That’s so,” said Thomson, laughing, “ but if you were to tell 
her to help me plough, she would go. As it is she feels obliged 
to stay here. You’ve got this new woman from Hafod now, and 
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you have three men besides yourself. Whereas T have only a 
young lad.” 

“That’s your fault,” I was obliged to laugh, ihough I was 
quite near to sarcasm. “ 1 thought you came here to get a cow, 
not a ploughman! But if I can help you I will. That is, when 
we’ve ploughed a bit more here.” 

At this Thomson muttered a word of shamefaced thanks, and 
came to the point again. 

Yes, he did want the cow. He’d give me forty-seven pounds 
ten for it. 

I knew my neighbour well. Thomson, I could sec, had all but 
completed the whole of his programme for this visit with me: 
to see what sort of a woman Nancy Lewis was, to try to get me 
to loan a ploughman, and finally to buy a cotv! 

Now, when I refused to take forty-seven pounds ten, he did 
not at once answer, hut shuttled his feet appreciatively in the 
thick clover meadow and praised it. 

“ This field is remarkably good and clovery. Wish I had a 
meadow so good.” 

He was being tactful now, anxious to repay my decent recep¬ 
tion of his request for help. Although I believe his apprecia¬ 
tion of the field and the cattle was genuine, I suspected it was 
also part of the process of softening- me on the price of the 
cow. 

“ I must go,” I said, “ if you want the cow, my price is fifty. 
But as there’s no delivery expenses and you can walk her off the 
premises yourself I’ll give you a pound hack.” 

I held out my hand so that he mig-ht strike it and thus irre¬ 
vocably seal the bargain. It was also a customary signal to 
warn a buyer that the seller thought it time to conclude the 
business. 

“Did the snow damage your hedges much? ” he asked quite 
irrelevantly, obviously to give me time to reconsider what he 
thought was a tactless offer. 

“ A good deal,” I replied, willing to let him have another 
moment or two in which to consider my new figure. “ All the 
oldest thorn trees have been thrown down, under the weight of 
the drifts, I suppose. And of course all the green has gone out 
of the gorse, ITow did yours fare? ” 
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“ Badly,” groaned Thomson, as much because of my present 
obstinacy as in memory of the past snows. 

“ Badly,” he repeated, and for the same reason, “ I think you 
are very hard to deal with. I’ll give you forty-eight pounds for 
her.” 

“ She’s a very fine cow.” I put in truthfully, “ I’d be glad to 
sell her to you at that price, hut I wouldn’t let her go to anyone 
else: so cheaply. And I don’t mind in the least keeping her. 
We’ve plenty of grass.” 

“ Forty-eight pounds ten, not a penny more,” Thomson said. 
He thrust his right hand forward, palm upwards, with some 
iorcc against my chest, almost angrily. 

After the customary show of hesitation I struck his hand with 
mine, using the traditional glancing blow' with which, in this 
district, a transaction was confirmed. 

Thomson was obviously delighted with his purchase, now that 
it was seemed. He seemed quite giatci'ul for once. Maybe, too. 
what I had said about ploughing help had relieved his mind of 
certain fears. 

But I was, as usual, a little crestfallen at the departure of a 
useful animal—I still hated to see our beloved Welsh Black cows 
leave Island Farm. 

# ^ 

18 th April. The work is becoming more manageable. We have 
got some barley sown. We shall he finished with the main 
planting in another ten days, if the weather holds, although I 
nitty delay sowing the last of the barley so as to space out the 
harvest. 

This afternoon—which was very mild—the first of the spring 
calvings occurred: a fine black heifer calf. 

Janet had started to plough Pen Twr, thirteen acres, for 
barley, a heavy field of clay which has only just dried out 
sufficiently for the plough. 

When I walked across the newly sown oats to the eastern cliffs 
I found the slope had suddenly become a mass of lesser celan¬ 
dines, primroses and violets. I saw wood-sorrel there, and the 
barren strawberry. Ringdoves and chaffinches cooed and sang 
in tire blackthorn trees. There was a blue flash as a stock dove 
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arrowed past towards its nesting hole in the cliffs. I began to 
collect the new flowers, forgetting for a delicious hour the cares 
and problems of the farm. 

Even in two or three days of spring sunlight I find myself late 
with my phenological calendar. I surprised the moschatel, 
standing, upright as a fairy sentinel, in its furnishings of delicate 
divided green leaves and live-sided flowers, among the primroses 
under the ash trees. 

In the bottom of the valley a host of kingcups stretched by the 
water in new-opened beauty. Of these I collected an armful for 
the house. 

Nearly all the trees are beginning to leaf, save the oak and 
the ash. The wych-elm is in flower and so is the chestnut and 
the first blackthorn. They arc very kite this year. 

I climbed the wych-elm and gazed into the old butter-churn 
which we fixed last autumn in the lower boughs of the tree. The 
wood owl hissed tit me and raised her soft feathers, swelling her 
exterior enormously. She was brooding her white eggs on the 
straw and sticks which early in the year I had i hi own in to 
encourage her. Half a brown rat lay in her “ larder ” beside the 
nest. 

Two small nest-boxes made by Owen I had fixed in the spot 
in the woods where I had watched the coal-tits working—prob¬ 
ably a bit too late, for they may by now have started a home in 
a tree-hole. But they may serve a wren or a blue or great tit for 
a second nest. 

While I was examining the nest-boxes I heard the soft cawing 
of the pair of rooks overhead. Probably, I thought, they are 
admiring their naked, blind, newly hatched chicks—ugly as sin 
to the human way of thinking. 

In the hedge below the rook’s nest I found myself gazing into 
the sombre eyes of a blackbird. She stared back at me for a 
while, squatting tightly on her nest. Then she fled, revealing 
four grey-green blotched eggs in the neat deep cup among the 
wild rose sprigs. 

* * * 

igth April. This has been a day of pigs. When I awoke this 
morning I heard a great deal of grunting and squealing going 
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on. It was just five o’clock. Then I remembered that a sow had 
begun to farrow late last night. It sounded very much as if she 
was oveilaying one or two of her new family. 

I hastened to the yard. 

A real pig pandemonium was going forward. First of all a 
strange white sow stood by the closed yard gate, uttering low 
moans. She stood stockstill theic in the first light of dawn, 
except for her ears, which she kept flipping up and down while 
her nose sniffed the air in the direction of the boar’s cot beyond 
the gate. The boar was answering her seductive moans with 
loud grunts and a banging of his snout on the sheet-iron which 
protects the inner face of the wooden gate to his sty. 

We have the finest Large White boar in the district. Local 
pig breeders know it. They bring their sows from farms miles 
away, so far that many ask if their sows may not stay the night 
to rest. There is a common belief that conception will be dis¬ 
turbed if the sow is exhausted by a long drive home immediately 
after mating. 

But the sows, too, remember the whereabouts of the boar, once 
they have been walked to our farm. I recognized this strange, 
drop-eaied sow as one of many females which had played this 
trick of breaking out of her sty on some often far-distant farm 
at night, and taking the road alone to the Island. 

When I turned her into the yard she immediately trotted to 
the boar’s cot and began to attack the wooden door, while the 
boar, now excited, did his best to burst it from the inside. This 
he could not do because of the sheet-iron, but the sow, in the 
fury of her desire, would have quickly torn down its unprotected 
wooden side. 

I opened the door and let them be. 

Then I looked at my own three breeding sows in their cots. 
They were all lying down, but with their heads raised and alert, 
grunting enquiringly, and listening to the movements of the 
contented pair. 

The newly farrowed sow Island Prolific lay on her left side 
with sixteen piglets striving for her fourteen teats, eight grap¬ 
pling for the bottom row of seven teats and eight above pushing 
their pink-white button snouts into the top row of seven teats. 

One—the seventeenth—was dead. It had been squashed—its 
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squealing had woken me up. I knew that two others, the two 
weakest, would be in like danger from overlaying, since it was 
only the strongest piglets that could fight for and secure a teat 
and plenty of milk. No sow could rear more babies than she 
has teats, for each piglet quickly adopts his or her special teat, 
and grows accustomed to it as a pexsonal and guaided possession. 
The fifteenth and sixteenth piglets therelore would die of starva¬ 
tion if they were not either overlaid by the sow or taken away and 
fed by hand. 

Prolific, suspicious of my arrival at so unusual an hour, now 
heaved herself up with warning grunts. I sttoked and soothed 
her, and, enjoying the massage, she piepared to lie down on 
her right side. First she folded her forelegs slowly beneath 
her, and allowed her great body to sink down little by little. 
Her anxiety not to crush her babies was pleasant to watch. 
She tucked her hind feet inch by inch under her body until 
her milk-swollen undercarriage with its full teats rested solidly 
on the floor. Even so one piglet was trapped and began to 
squeal. She grunted anxiously and lifted herself just enough to 
release it. 

The little pigs eagerly nuzzled her flanks. Very slowly and 
carefully she allowed her body to lie over on its right flank, 
until the back finally rested against the farrowing rail, which 
runs around about nine inches clear of the walls of the sty, and 
is meant to protect the little otres from overlaying. 

In the second sty was Island Marmalady, a pedigree sow some 
two months in pig. She had dropped off to sleep. 

In the third pen lived Island Dulcinea, a sow whose litter of 
twelve had just been sold—all except one young hog which we 
intended to keep for bacon. He was now turned loose to grow 
for the summer, finding most of his own food in tire yard and 
lanes of the farm. Already the children had adopted him. 

Pinnochio, as the hog was called, quickly learned to follow 
Glynne, trotting behind the boy with jerky, mincing steps. 

The children are extremely happy now. Susanna has found a 
kitten to mother. Owen ever hovers in the background, ready 
to spin a yarn or make some wooden toy for them, anxiously 
watching that they come to no harm. 

Every evening just before they go to bed, the children play 
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games in the yard with the puppy, the cats, the kittens and the 
piglet. 

Pinnochio, like the puppy April, was soon to be taught to sit 
up and beg for titbits—until at last he grew too big and fat to 
do so. 

* ■* * 

Sunday, 20th April. After heavy rain the garden looks bloom¬ 
ing, with lettuces, broad beans, peas, shallots, carrots and early 
potatoes showing well. Most of these Janet and I have planted 
at odd bouts in the evenings. 

The rain will help the newly sown oats, wheat, flax and barley. 
It means especially drat the broadcast flax will germinate evenly 
instead of, as in dry sowing seasons, in two portions: the well- 
covered seed sprouting first, and the seed lying on or near tire 
surface sprouting later when it rains sufficiently. 

The air over the land was unusually close all day, hut tire sea 
was silver and as cool as it was calm and inviting. Janet had 
taken the day off, a well-deserved holiday after sowing barley all 
yesterday. An old friend of hers, a tall, thin fellow with a deep 
black beard, an art teacher at her college, canre for a few days. 
He wanted to paint and she took him out in the brake to see the 
country. The children were invited to go, but Susanna declared 
openly she did not like the " black-beard-nran,” and Glynne 
decided warily to stay with Susanna. 

After lunch, to console them, I took Nancy and the children 
for a shon expedition in tire dinghy. As the tide in the eastern 
bay was well in we had not far to drag the boat from its tie-up 
in the femrel patch. We launched across the strip of sand and 
rowed away, the sheep-bitch April leaping into the boat at the 
last moment. 

Nancy, Glynne and Susanna all desired to row, and did so, 
with varying success. We moved lazily and erratically, resting 
much, as suited the mood and the day. When they were tired 
of rowing I took the oars and we moved along the high eastern 
shore. 

“ A cave, a cave! ” shouted Glynne. 

Into the mouth of tire cave I rowed, where water dripped 
dankly from cracks filled with ferns and the buttons of wall 
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pennywort. A small brown bird flew from a crevice under a tuft 
of thrift, which was rose-pinlc with buds about to open. 

I had to tell Glynne that it was a rock-pipit. It was probably 
nesting under the sea pinks, but we could not reach so high up 
the slippery walls, and soon Susanna grew frightened of the 
darkness within the cave and of the large, chill drops of water 
which struck upon her bare arms and head. 

Herring-gulls wailed their protests as we rowed quietly under 
their nesting cliff, and razorbills, neat in their black coats and 
white shirt-fronts, stood in rows upon the rock ledges of an 
isolated stack. 

These birds I had to name to the wondering family from the 
mountainside. I had to tell them of the pair of sea-pies which 
flew in agitated circles over a detached rock, piping frantically. 
When I said there would be a nest on the little island, nothing 
would do hut that we all landed to search for it. Little Susanna 
found it—a neat saucer lined with chips of slate, ready for the 

e gg s - 

"Is that a nest? ” protested Glynne. 

Susanna wanted to make it soft for the eggs, but Nancy told 
her that the birds might desert if the nest was touched. I 
promised that we should come out again one day when the eggs 
had been laid. 

On the cliffs opposite the Needle Rock the young ravens could 
be seen hopping and fluttering near the stout nest of heather 
stems and wool which I had shown them days before from the 
slopes of Pen-ddol-fach. 

Royal ferns showed newly green in the fissures of the cliffs 
just here. The scene was wild and beautiful. Nothing was in 
sight except the birds, the vegetation on the cliffs, and the smooth 
sea stretching to the misty horizon. 

“ Are we very, very far away now? ” asked Susanna, looking 
over the vastness of the sea. She was trailing one hand in the 
coolness of the water. 

Nancy smiled down into the wondering little face. I stopped 
rowing. 

The boat drifted. Now there was no sound save the faint 
lapping of water against the stralces, and the cries of the 
jackdaws in the holes of the cliffs. The dog, watchful or 
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dozing by turns, seemed to be enjoying the expedition as much 
as we. 

“Aren’t there any fishes? ” said Glynne, disappointed to find 
none as he stared down into the water. “ We have trout at 
Hafod.” 

“ It’s too clear to-day. One day we’ll try with proper lines.” 

I was reluctant to return. The sea seemed to be asleep, breath¬ 
ing so lightly of the summery air that white butteifiies danced 
over it as if it were a field of corn. Sometimes they ventured to 
touch it, to drink or perhaps to sense the wonder of its blueness, 
for blue in nature is an attraction to some butterflies. 

“Where are they going to? ” asked Glynne. “Why do they 
cross the sea? ” 

I could not answer more than to say that the light offshore 
airs seemed to encourage butterflies to fly westwards over tire 
ocean, and that if they kept on such a course they would even¬ 
tually reach Ireland, or perish in the open Atlantic. But what 
power bade them risk their lives I did not know. I told them 
about the lemmings which periodically migrate, swimming out 
to sea and to death by drowning in an apparently suicidal 
manner. 

The children looked sad, even Susanna who had probably only 
understood half of the story, for she asked: 

“And did the lemons never come back home? ” 

I laughed and told them not to worry. I explained: 

“ These white butterflies are bad, very bad for us. We mustn’t 
be sad about them going to sea and never coming back. It’s 
better for them to do that than to lay their eggs on the farm for 
then their caterpillars hatch out and eat up our cabbages.” 

We rowed back. The larks were high up in the clear sky, 
singing as if spring had come at last. 

With our feet in the wet, warm sand we dragged the boat up 
to her berth in the fennel bank. 

* # * 

23rd April. Last night we remained until midnight talking— 
the poet-artist, Janet and myself. At first we had all been present 
round the log fire in the great kitchen, but one by one the others 
had retired; Owen first when he found that Merk Paigla could 
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out-talk Lira, then Liavid, who could hardly understand Merk’s 
lofty exposition of art and life; while Nancy retired as soon as 
she had served a cup of chocolate at nine o’clock. 

“ Very beautiful,” Merle had said when he came in that even¬ 
ing and found the kitchen lit up with wall lamps and a burning 
thorn log backed with smaller blocks of ash. And lie had looked 
appreciatively round the cream-tinted walls, hung with three oil- 
paintings; sea and landscapes executed by Janet’s mother. 

Over the great oak lintel of the ingle the show harness is 
hung—last used at Polly’s funeral—the polished brasses giving 
out a starry reflection from the lights in the room. The long oak 
table and benches are brown with scouring and polish, and the 
master’s high-hacked chair is darker still. Wagon-red are the 
window-frames and a thin wagon-retl line runs breast high 
around the walls, which are old and no longer have a smooth, 
refined surface. The house is an ancient one, but its colours are 
warm and friendly. 

“Very beautiful,” repeated Merle. “Just like the farms’ 
insides of Gothenburg. Even the pictures are ”—he hesitated, 
shrugging his shoulders—“ typical.” 

Merle is a Swede; he began as a rebel, he said, an artist of the 
expressionist school. He became a lecturer in Scandinavian art 
at the University of Wales—where he met Janet. Now he is 
well known, both as an artist, and a poet, so Janet says. I have 
seen some of his pictures in the Studio, and I confess I cannot 
understand them. They are mostly of distorted forms and 
figures, usually with a good deal of violent unnatural colour in 
them. Tn some of them one can just make out what the indivi¬ 
dual object or scene is, but in others everything is “ symbolized ”; 
a red square is superimposed on an irregular blue circle, for 
example, with what looks like a long mauve and yellow beam of 
light, and a couple of green ostrich(?) eggs in one corner—this is 
labelled: “ Dawn. Merle Paigla.” 

His horses and sheep are positive frights, but I say nothing, 
since Janet seems to think he is at least a hundred per cent 
honest, and I’d like to be able to feel the same about him. I am 
obliged to admit that these pictures compel the interest because 
they are so vividly coloured and unusual. You are arrested by 
them; you say; “ Good God, what does it mean? ” just as you 
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would over the untrained and fanciful work of a child. But I 
cannot help preferring the little coloured pictures which Susanna 
does. I admit that theie is more material put into Meik’s pic¬ 
tures, at least the paint is usually thicker; but real objects, like 
animals, birds, furniture, china, which one loves for their true 
beauty of form and colour, have none of these things when 
portrayed by Merk. 

Obviously there is something lacking in me if I prefer Janet’s 
mother’s water-colours, which Merk dismissed as “typical.” 
When asked to explain what he meant by typical he said he 
meant “ pretty-pretty, just so, in fact—dead.” 

His poetry—what little 1 was shown—seems to be on the same 
scale as his painting: mostly a jumble of long, awkward words, 
placed in a disconnected and meaningless array. There is no 
punctuation and therefore no sentences, and no capital letters. 
To use these outworn aids, he explained, was quite unnecessary 
and inefficient. I could irot help remarking that the “ i ” was 
nevertheless in every case dotted, a flippancy which he dismissed 
with an easy laugh. 

Fortunately for us he provided his own entertainment, and 
needed no urging to tell us the story of his varied career. It 
was, we gathered, one of unmitigated sticking to the principle 
of self-expression; that was the theme of an autobiography which 
covered much travelling and meeting with famous artists, 
thinkers and poets. The final result was that he could sell his 
pictures at round about fifty pounds apiece, and his poetry was 
also publishable. 

This set me thinking hard, for I could not bring myself to 
wish to live with any of the samples of his work I had seen. 
Nevertheless, trying to see his point of view, I invited him to 
explain the processes by which he made, for example, a portrait. 
This was his reply: 

“ It is not necessary for me to have the person in front of me 
for a portrait. Five minutes, ten minutes only, and I have got 
her—for I prefer women to men—I have got what I want: the 
something, the essential thing that is in her face. Once I have 
got that I need nothing more—it remains in my head and in my 
heart, and I translate it to the canvas. The result usually dis¬ 
pleases the sitter. She says it is not in the least like her. I agree 
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it is not a photograph of her. But it is her nevertheless, my 
interpretation of her, my expression of what I see in her. What 
more does she expect of an artist? She will probably buy the 
portrait anyway, because I am well known, and it will be nice for 
her to say proudly to her friends: “ This is a portrait of a young 
woman by Merle Paigla—he did it with me as his model.” 

Merle laughed uproariously. 

“Women are better friends to me than men are. They are 
much less selfish in some ways. I prefer them to men, decidedly.” 

He had gestured extravagantly and effectively as he spoke. He 
was in high spirits and spoke of his recent successful one-man 
exhibition in London. 

“ Never will I hang my pictures in the same room as another 
artist. That is prostitution. Never will I accept a commission 
to paint a picture for the railway companies—they wouldn’t 
accept it! I know a man who is a modernist—an expressionist 
like me; yet he paints the most bce-yooliful pictures for railway 
stations, lovely green and gold and blue landscapes—come to 
Brighton, come to Blackpool, come to Harrogate Spa! Good 
money, keeps the wolf from the door—pah! Then he goes and 
paints good, really good modern pictures which no one can 
understand, but which are fine—the real thing! Is that honesty, 
is that art? No, it’s prostitution! One must starve and die if 
the railway companies refuse to accept a modern landscape 
picture which they cannot understand—but I bet you the people 
would find it far more exciting. Think of it yourself—a big circle 
and twelve radiant coloured moonbeams for a pic Lure of Cornish 
Riviera! But they won’t have such things. They are like the 
Royal Academy—dead, stone dead. And any artist who is hung 
in a railway station or the Royal Academy is deader than dead 
mutton.” 

Merit spoke with so many laughs and so many fierce gestures 
and thumping of his fists on the arm of his chair that his cigar 
went out twenty times. We were enjoying it all immensely, 
and, as it seemed to me, Janet’s eyes shone in the firelight with 
what I took to be admiration as well as amusement. As to life, 
and how to live it, the poet-artist had very firm views. He had 
been married five times, but . . . 

“. . . it’s of no consequence. Man is utterly foolish where 
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women are concerned. To think of it, that after the fourth time 
I should be so foolish as to marry again I Marriage is just a snare 
for a man. Olga is a good woman, I’ll say that, and Leii’er is a 
decent little boy. I like women better titan men certainly, but 
how on earth can a man live with a woman, and find self- 
expression? Utterly impossible! Women chatter and chatter, 
the child whines and wants this and that. How good Leifer is, 
says the visitor to our house, and Olga says yes, he is really very 
good. So we must tell lies and be conventional, must we? I say 
to the visitor no, Leifer is a little devil, and sometimes when he 
whines I could easily murder him! That’s true, but it’s not the 
conventional thing to say. The visitor goes away amused or 
most likely disgusted with that artist fellow. But at least it’s the 
truth. Let’s have truth at all costs, please. And the truth is 
man is not meant to live with woman—it’s not to be endured 
for more than a moment or two. They are naturally antagon¬ 
istic. They destroy each other’s freedom. Man is a solitary by 
nature. Woman must have a home in which to real children 
—man needs no home, fox if he is to express himself freely he 
must be alone. He must travel. Woman needs a home and all 
that it means: furnishings, extravagant food, pretty-pietty silver 
and gold, washing-up, endless washing-up and inefficiency, and 
of course, gossip—oh, tons of gossip! My God, how women 
gossip! Gossip about rations, about fashions, about all the petty 
things, never about the big things. Gossip and talk—my God, 
how women talk! ” 

Merk laughed aloud. We all laughed. But I, and probably 
I thought Janet too, for another reason. How Meilt talked! 
He went on, without further encouragement: 

“ Is all this luxurious food and this comfort and this clothing 
necessary? Are we to he slaves to convention for twelve out of 
every twenty-four hours, to work like the devil for this—for this 
mountain of convention we call civilization? Pah—it’s a woman- 
made edifice and it’s time it was destroyed. As for me, I’ve told 
my wife to go back to her own self-expression, which is her 
singing—she used to sing in opera. When she married me she 
gave it up—wanted a home and children. I said very well, but 
let me tell you you’ll be sorry if you give up singing. A home 
and children—that’s what she longed for. Now she’s got them, 
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what next? Well, of course, now she says I was right, and wants 
to go back to singing. And so she goes—and I go my way. No 
longer have I got to listen to Olga drive me mad, practising—do, 
re, me, sol, fa, all day do, re, me, sol, fa! No longer do I hear 
Leifer drive me mad with noise and whines. Everything is 
solved for the better. Olga is happy recovering her voice, Leifer 
goes to a boarding-school, and I—here am I, seeing old friends, 
as free as a bachelor bird of the ah! ” 

Merle roared again, drank down some more wine, and re-lit his 
cigar. 

“And the future, you will ask? I will travel all the winter, 
from one friend to another, piovided that friend is a sensible one 
and will let me paint all day, and give me wine and happy talk 
like this heie at this farm, in the evening. Then I have my one- 
man exhibition in the spring. An artist must live somehow. He 
hasn’t ihe broad acres and the sheep and oxen of the farmer, so 
he must sell his pictures. But in the summer I shall go away, 
far, far away to some lonely place in the mountains. Somewhere 
near a good tavern, for I must have the good Welsh beer, mild 
and bitter mixed, to put me in a mood of inspiration. That’s all 
I need—a room, a hut, beer and bread and cheese, and I am 
happy, for days, weeks, months on end. Only in solitude can a 
man live honestly and find himself, it has been said. I want to 
find myself again and in doing so I want to, I must, I will . . .” 

Merle’s voice rose to a shriek, and I feared the children would 
be wakened. 

“1 will find it, I will End a new formula for life I The 
world is utterly sick and completely dead for want ol a new 
guide, a new philosophy, something brand-new that will lift us 
all out of this deadly post-war apathy, this living-in-death. To¬ 
day there isn’t a young artist left really and truly alive in town 
—they’re all moribund, heart-sick, hopeless, immovable, dead- 
in-life. Even go to St. Ives—what do you see there? Hundreds 
of young men and women, as well as female hags and scores of 
greybeards sitting about in front of bits of canvas! A stroke o£ 
fhe brush—whisht: blue for the sea, white for the clouds, green 
for the grass: a cup of coffee, a talk on Van Gogh, on Rubens, 
on Paul Nash, a dance, a flirtation, an unmade bed at midnight, 
breakfast at eleven. Could anything be more deadly? How do 
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they live? On remittances, or by selling their pictures to each 
other, and to the dear old lady visitors 1 Yes, madam, to you 
this landscape is three guineas, a favour; and at once the artist 
(artist, mark you!) packs it up in beautiful coloured paper and a 
pretty label. Then he sits to his easel again: a stroke of the 
brush—whisht: blue sky. white clouds, green grass, deadly—the 
replacement is effected, another old lady appears—pah! Is that 
living? One must fight and struggle if one would achieve depth 
and meaning in life—the harder the struggle the greater the 
depth. I have starved many times rather than turn pretty-pretty 
for the sake ot old ladies’ guineas. I shall go on starving if 
starving is necessary to find the new formula for life, which this 
worn-out world is sick and longing for. To-day a miserable race 
of brainless dwarfs has taken possession of the land. Like 
baboons wc are of one mind, aping the apes. But there were 
giants in the earth of old, and giants there shall be again. You 
will see . . .” 

It was past midnight. Complete darkness outside. A strong 
cold wind had been rising all the evening. Now and then the 
rain had beaten wildly on the roof and windows. 

The gale rapidly increased. Once during the night I woke to 
die rending crack of a wind-thrown tree near the house. The 
wind was shrieking at the windows, banging the doors, and 
scattering buckets and tools noisily in the yard. Rustling, groan¬ 
ing, cracking sounds soon made sleep difficult. The whole 
substantial house seemed to shudder and move slightly. The 
roof-beams seemed to be snapping. I heard Merk Paigla, in the 
room next to mine, get up, swear and fumble with his lamp. 
There was a crash as he knocked the glass out of the holder. 
I heard him curse, sigh, and return to bed. 

More inefficiency, I thought with a quiet smile, and turning 
over, I tried to rest with the clothes over my ears. 

The wind eased slightly just before dawn, when a terrifying 
cloudburst struck the house. 


ft # ft 

24th April. This morning there were trees down everywhere. 
The gale had almost ceased. 

It was lucky for me that I had slept in the house. In the 
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garden the whole of tire roof of my hut had been torn oft'. Rain 
had soaked my books, paper, herbarium and the bed there. The 
gale had scattered letters and manuscripts far and wide. When 
i first saw it I was nevertheless obliged to laugh, though the hut 
was a pitiable sight in reality. 1 had felt so peaceful and secure 
in that retreat, but old West Wind knew better! 

I got some help and put the roof sections back more firmly, 
with heavy stones at the corners until the iron tie-rods could be 
renewed. Then I set about drying the books before the kitchen 
stove; but those with glossy paper were past saving, the leaves 
being stuck firmly and finally together. 

Janet came in to say that I had better go to Rhiw-las quickly, 
with shovels, to turn the storm water from washing the whole 
field away. 

We found that the cloudburst had swept a three feet wide 
path over a foot deep down the centre of this steep field, carrying 
away the soil and the planted oat grains, and leaving only a 
rubble of stones and bare rock. Tons of earth were thrown down 
into the wood below this field, burying the bluebells and prim¬ 
roses. 

We worked feverishly all the morning to divert the water 
to the proper channels, the hedgeside ditches which had been 
choked with debris. The sky was overcast. There was a dull, 
continuous roar from the storm-swell beating on the cliffs. We 
feared a second cloudburst. But it did not come. 

Walking over the wet earth I saw that the first fine spears of 
the oats had pierced the surface here and there, but these too 
had been scorched by the gale. 

Truly, I thought, remembering the talk last night, one needs 
to be a philosopher to be a farmer. 

I retreated to the wood. 

In the deep valley there was no evidence of the gale except 
for the top sheared from a tall ash, and which had been caught 
and held in the broad arms of a sycamore. Great numbers of 
willow-warblers flitted and sang. The rooks cawed mellowly at 
their nest, as if nothing had happened. 

The heavy rains have helped the woodland flowers. The prim¬ 
roses are now in the very fullness of their blossoming. The 
orderly ranks of the monkshood are a foot tall, but no flowers 
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are in sight. Very soon a scythe must be taken to the growing 
nettles and bracken which encumber the open spaces of the 
snowdrop grove. There I hope we shall sometimes picnic on 
warm days. We have an affection for this spot. We have cleared 
the place of elder bushes during the winter. 

I lingered here, hoping to hear the overdue blackcap, for I 
miss his rich, passionate outpouring, which is part of the spring 
beauty of these glades. But like everything else he seems to be 
a good month late. 

When I returned to the garden I found that the broad beans 
I had sowed so hopefully before the snows had quite blackened. 
The lettuces and carrots were in like distress. The black and 
white currants and gooseberry blossoms were burnt brown. The 
leaves of the chestnut beside the hut, which had opened tender 
and gieen in the last week, were completely shrivelled by the 
fuiious salt blast. Luckily the apples had not all opened then- 
rosy buds, and I hoped that some were safe. 

Soon after midday the wind had blown the last clouds away, 
and the sun came out in strength. In the face of the fallen trees, 
broken gates, doors and windows, and burnt young crops, and 
the general sense of disaster and depression, the cure was surely 
work—preferably collective work. 

I roused everyone from the petty mending jobs about the 
buildings, and announced that, whether the soil was fit or not. 
it was essential we plant the maincrop potatoes. 

Janet left her tractor, David the cattle, Tony the thatching, 
and Owen his carpenter’s bench. Even Nancy and the children 
came up to the field. We worked silently at the planting. Even 
the children spoke little, and for once were more irritable than 
friendly. 

Gradually a feeling of equilibrium and new strength came to 
me as we set the potatoes and drew over them the blackened 
surface-wet soil. 

The storm had, however, affected us all very deeply. The 
labour in the fields together had restored somewhat our normal 
feeling of security in the farm. But though none of us gave any 
outward expression to our sombre thoughts, there was in all of 
us a feeling of real pain at the suffering and setback the storm 
had caused to the crops and the whole well-being of the farm. 
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There was no lingering round the fire in the evening. Mcrk 
Paigla, who had gone out, he said, to paint the lough sea, came 
in late, after a visit to the village tavern, to find us all abed. 

# 1 * 

2 5th April. Paigla left in search of his mountain retreat in mid- 
Wales early to-day, which was cold and wet. The rain did not 
cease. 

As my desk was overflowing with official forms and business 
letters, I asked for a fire in the “ library.” Janet helped to fill in 
the forms, and we brought the account books and the field cul¬ 
tivation notes up to dare. Those letters which could nor be 
thrown unanswered in the wastepaper-basket I duly replied to. 

In the evening we sat alone by the library fire. 1 toad aloud 
some of Bernard Miall’s translation of the life ol Jean Heml 
Fabre. The biographies of great men were favourite reading 
with Janet. 

Nancy brought us the nine o’clock cup of chocolate, and with 
drew. Janet sighed and said: 

“ What a chatterbox old Merle is! Yet he’s a likeable fellow. 
Perhaps he thinks too much of his own honesty and his own 
future? What do you think? ” 

It was comfortable by the lire. I myself felt unusually virtu¬ 
ous, having disposed of the whole of the accumulation on my 
desk. I was therefore kindly disposed towards the world, and 
had no wish to hurt Janet’s feelings. In that case silence was 
best, as I had, as far as I could see, little in common with 
her friend. 

Accepting silence as a reply, Janet began to discuss Fabre. 
From the biography Fabre was made to appear to accept God at 
the end of his life. What did I, as a student of nature like Fabre, 
believe? 

“You cannot look Into the heart of a flower, or examine the 
intricate workings of the human body, or the nest of a wild bird 
without being conscious of the presence of God,” I said quietly, 
“not that I believe in God as the man with the beard and halo. 
My faith is probably the same as Fabre’s. I can say to myself 
that I believe in God, the ennobling love of man for man, even 
of man for animal, for bird, flower, sea, earth and sky. To that 
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extent I believe in God, in the simple form of ‘God is love.’ 
Because I know love gives a meaning to life, and therefore love 
exists, and love is the God in us, therefore I believe in God. The 
old monk was right when he found that the best way to feel this 
love constantly was to practise the presence of God, to believe 
that love—God—walks beside you, for ever influencing your 
actions and thoughts. Is that too simple a formula? ” 

So we talked, Janet trying to draw me out, and I her. We 
talked of Christ, of Confucius, Mohammed and Buddha, and 
the reason for man’s existence. 

“ It is all rather a beautiful mystery to me,” I confessed. “I 
have said that my faith is a simple one, because I have a simple 
and slow-thinking brain. I am never hustled into believing 
things too deep for my mind, though in human relations I 
believe I am perhaps too credulous of the good intentions of 
men, and thereby suffer disappointment. Women are far more 
canny in their relations with human beings, and yet they are 
considerably more credulous of the unknown, of the religious, 
and of the superstitious. In matters of the spirit the inborn 
peasant and the scientist in me make me more cautious. To me 
God and life and love are really a beautiful trinity, an exciting 
mystery which it is my never-ending task and pleasure to study 
and try to understand. For myself I find the most straight¬ 
forward and pleasant way to do this is not to scourge myself in 
some lonely cell as did the fanatical monks of old, abandoning 
all worldly responsibility, but to take a share in the work of the 
community, to try to understand men through the study of the 
living things of the earth, and to be wise in the ways of nature.” 

“ I can understand that,” Janet said, and her eyes shone in the 
firelight. “ I too love birds and flowers and must have an open- 
air life, hut I am far more interested in humans. 1 long to help 
people who are doing worthwhile tasks. That is why I feel so 
happy and at home on a farm.” 

So that was Janet. 
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leaves of seedling sycamores. I detected the purplish flowei- 
buds in the tips of the monkshood. The red petals of the 
campion swayed towards the sun in the warm zephyr which 
wandered across the floor of the wood. 

High above, half a gale still roared in the leafless tops of the 
trees. Soon heavy raindrops blotted the pages of my notebook. 

A hen chaffinch plucked the golden moss from the boles of 
the trees, for her nest in the wild plum, while two cocks, whose 
territories evidently overlapped, quarrelled in a kind of aerial 
dance—white and pink and grey flashed against the tender green 
wall of the new foliage of the whitethorn. 

Just as I stepped out of the wood I heard the hurried notes of 
a blackcap. At last he has come. I turned back in time to see 
his silvery-grey form swing down, with black-browed head peer¬ 
ing into a great pile of brushwood collected for firing. But now, 
as the blackcap may nest there, we shall be obliged to leave the 
burning of this brushwood until the autumn. 

I climbed back to the fields. The tops of the soft green spikes 
of the wheat, oats and barley, which were scorched by the gales, 
do not appear to be irreparably damaged. The thick thrusting 
blades brought a new hope to my farmer’s heart, weary as it had 
been with the burdens of a severe winter, and I marvelled at the 
recuperative power of the young corn. 

In the high grass fields, however, the cold winds have checked 
growth, and the cattle are not thriving as I would wish to see 
them do at this time of year. Two cows in poorish condition 
have been fighting. While I was away one died as the result of 
horning by the other, and the survivor is very weak. She cannot 
stand and is almost certain to die. Glynne and Susanna have 
adopted the poor creature and are constantly running to it with 
tender bits of greenstuff, a handful of oats, an armful of hay, and 
water. They are very anxious about old Priscilla, and deter¬ 
mined to save her life. 

There have been other troubles in my absence; two piglets 
overlaid, a wheel off the cart, and a stub-axle stripped off the 
tractor. These things might or might not have been avoided if 
I had been home, and could have kept my usual keen eye out 
for these little impending disasters. For farming is principally 
the art of avoiding breakdowns and keeping things alive and 
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moving. At the time, hearing of this catalogue of trouble from 
Janet, I grew angry within and was ready to remonstrate with 
her. But in the end I said very liule, as Janet explained that the 
accidents were really unforeseen and unavoidable, and as she 
seemed so genuinely apologetic I was obliged to be gracious in 
return. 

One piece of news is comforting anyhow: Nancy is most 
anxious to remain with us, and I have signed her on for a year. 

The day continued to be gusty, with showers of light rain. 
But in the evening the black clouds vanished, and a glorious 
wairn light bathed the mountains and the sea. 

My own peace was slowly restored in communion with nature. 
Gradually I cast off the garment of gloom which London had 
given me. Thoughts of the dead cow, the dying cow, the bill 
for the tractor repair, and the wheel off the cart, no longer 
worried me. 

David had shot a rabbit. I went down with him to the sandy 
beach and, launching the dinghy, we baited two lobster pots and 
dropped them in a favourite sea-pool to the south of the Needle 
Rock. 

The moon was rising nearly full. The sea was very still and 
silvery at dusk. We had caught three fine pollack with our lines. 

We dragged the dinghy back to its berth in the bank of 
flowering fennel. 1 told David drat I would not come in until 
afrer midnight. 

The western sky was stained with deep orange when I walked 
along the eastern cliffs. The moon shone down. The late un¬ 
wearied woodlark fluttered over the serried lines of the oats, still 
ringing his sweet hell. 

It was my intention to watch for the badgers which live in 
their ancient burrows under the thorns and elders of the eastern 
escarpment. These “ setts ” are enormous and have never been 
investigated or interfered with for many years. I have always 
forbidden the local practice of “baiting the badger” on our 
land. They do much good digging out young rabbits, rats, mice, 
and seem to do no serious harm to the crops. 

I climbed into the fork of a mossy elder a few yards from a 
large “ sett ” opening with fresh earth and litter outside, and 
thus seated, with a large coat about me, I waited. 
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The sea, bright under moon and stars, was quite inaudible, as 
it barely moved two hundred feet below. A small bat, soon 
joined by a few more, began to Hitter to and fro, patrolling the 
lops of the bushes. The air was still warm. Heavy night-flying 
chafers and beetles whirred past occasionally, but otherwise all 
was still. The lark had ceased. 

Half an hour later a frightful wail close behind me made my 
blood stir. A white owl floated past on noiseless pinions, waver¬ 
ing as it searched the grass for mice. Again it screeched its 
painful love-note. A second white owl then appeared, flew 
towards the first, clapped its wings with a distinct “ poof ” over 
its back, and pursued the first out of my view. 

Again there was silence. The cool serenity of the moonlit 
night was undisturbed for some minutes before a purring sound 
began. It came from the dead bracken on top of the escarp¬ 
ment. It was like the slow run of a fisherman’s leel. Thus the 
night-jar has arrived, full early this spring. 

At last the badgers began to move. Quite suddenly three of 
them came up out of the largest entrance, one close behind 
another. The leader snifled the air for a moment, but did not 
seem to wind me. He lowered his sharp, white-striped, pig-like 
snout and began to preen and scratch his flanks. Then, followed 
by the second, he set oil, trotting briskly southwards through 
die undergrowth. 

The third, a small badger, remained for some time, performing 
a thorough toilet, before moving easily to the north, in the 
direction of the singing nightjar. It had not gone far before the 
purring ceased. 

Detv was falling. The new leaves of the shrubs eagerly drank 
the invisible precipitated moisture while swiftly the moon rose 
up in the pallid sky and swung westwards. 

There was no more sign of the badgers. They had gone off on 
a long nocturnal prowl, and possibly would not return for three 
or four hours. Evidently there were no cubs as yet. 

A brown owl hooted from the wooded valley, softly, in the 
distance. The shadows turned towards the east as the moon 
moved rapidly down the western sky. 

I was stiff and too tired to stay on my perch any longer. 

m # # 
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$th May. The early morning was one of great beauty. The sun 
rose warm and clear, playing on the growing green of the corn¬ 
fields and bathing the cliffs and the mountains with a strong 
light. 

Except for the chatter of the children, which could be heard 
from their room (they do not get up as early as the grown-ups), 
we five ate our breakfast silently. It was the silence of content 
with this perfect spring morning. 

I was planning the day’s work in my head. Janet and Tony 
would sow barley. David and I would broadcast grass and clover 
seeds by hand. 

As soon as I announced this David got up. It was ten minutes 
before the official time for starting work. Fie went out to milk 
the cows. Janet immediately went to her room to get her hooded 
cloak. Ten minutes later I heaid the hum of the tractor. 

Nancy was washing up. She was singing at her work these 
days. She has a clear voice and sings well and feelingly, though 
mostly in Welsh. I went to feed the laying hens, a humble task 
which, evaded as much as possible by the others, Nancy has 
offered to take over from me. But I like to do one or t wo small 
tasks early in the morning; it ensures I have an early view of the 
day’s work. I have already given Nancy the care of the young 
chickens. 

We annually rear some fifty pullets in an oil-brooder or foster- 
mother, in a house and grass pen close to the dairy door. This 
year we had bought fifty day-old Brown Leghorn pullets, a 
strong, lively lot which eagerly tackled their rations: crushed 
oats and barley, second wheat, chick meal, grit and water. 

The laying hens live in a large house which Owen and I built 
of poles and thatch on the edge of the wood. My contention is 
that chickens, as they are descended from jungle fowl, should 
live with access to woods where they find plenty of natural food, 
and incidentally are kept out of sight of the house. To ensure 
that they do not lay their eggs in the woods our hens are not let 
out until noon, by which time they have nearly all finished 
laying for the day. They are fed and locked up in their house 
early in the evening and in this way they arc prevented from 
roosting in the trees. With this regular feeding and care they 
lay well all the year round. Moreover, they are never seen, as 
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they commonly are on the average farm, scratching about, 
entering and fouling the doorways of the farmhouse. 

When David was ready I joined him. We carried the seeds, 
buckets and marking-sticks through the wood to Rhiw-las. The 
storm-cock sang loudly in the still air, above the singing black¬ 
caps, willow-warblers, chiffchaffs and chaffinches. On the edge 
of the field the first whitethroat uttered its terse warning note 
from a sloe bush. 

I measured half a pound of clover and grass seed and emptied 
it into the bucket slung across my breast. I held a pinch of the 
seed between the thumb and foiefingers of my right hand, 
steadying the bucket close to my breast with my left arm. We 
had to spread fifteen pounds of mixed S23 perennial rye-grass and 
wild white clover to each acre of this field. From much experi¬ 
ence David and I had grown expert at tire task of getting an even 
and coirect distiibution. 

I moved forward. With my right hand I broadcast the seeds, 
swinging my arm in time with my stride. The calmness of the 
day—only a light side hieeze was blowing—was ideal for this 
task. 

David followed me from flag to flag over the moist brown 
earth. Our feet trod the tender green spikes of the oats which 
stood stiffly upright in the long rows made by the drill three 
weeks before. 

So I gave the seed gladly to the warm south zephyr, which 
flung it evenly over the land, the heavier purple brown clover 
seeds falling to the ground first, and the eared seeds of the rye¬ 
grass fluttering down at a greater distance. Each pinch of seed 
flew from my fingers into the sunlight, and my thoughts grew 
free and kindly in the sweetness of this gentle labour. 

David, too, seemed content. I would like to have talked to 
him about his future, but did not know quite how to begin. 
When we came together at the seed sack, to fill our buckets, we 
were silent, as is the custom of the true agricultural labourer, 
who sees much but says little. Once I complimented him on Iris 
even, steady sowing action. 

He smiled without replying. 

Walking behind him I admired his fine, clean figure, strong 
and firm. Physically he is a magnificent creature, and if his 
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education was by necessity too short a one, nevertheless he 
possesses all the grace, the dignity and the wisdom of the peasant, 
and that includes the qualities of faithfulness and a love of work. 

Polly had been like a mother to David, and he had missed her, 
almost desperately for a while. But with the coming of the 
widow and her children, David’s gloom had slowly evaporated. 
Nancy was a fine-looking woman, and was already losing the 
appearance of nervous frailty she had worn upon the mountain¬ 
side. She was kind to David, though not in any way forward. 
They were of a like age, disposition and intelligence, though 
Nancy appeared to have had a hetter education. In the even¬ 
ings when the children were in bed, they were thrown much 
together, and would sit talking in the outer kitchen while Nancy 
prepared the potatoes and vegetables for the next day, or baked 
a cake—for she was never idle. The great kitchen would he left 
to Owen, who never failed to light a fire in the big hearth, 
summer or winter, to warm his old hones; and to Janet and me 
—but neither of us found much time on these line spring even¬ 
ings to sit by the fire. 

When the broadcasting of the seeds was finished I collected 
some new flowers which I had seen in the hedges: greater stitch- 
wort, herb robert, white campion and cowslip. In addition I 
pulled some replacements for the damaged herbarium: dan¬ 
delion, daisy, red campion, dog’s mercury and hitter cress. 

I felt extremely exalted. The winter had been most bitter, a 
desperately hard one, but it had given our hearts a greater 
strength thereby. Happiness is not won by luxury and ease. 
The spring had been cold, wild and stormy. Dearly had we paid 
for these lovely May days, and the vision of a glorious warm 
June and July which the present weather and the law of averages 
(which is always so fickle in the west) invited. 

Perhaps now everything would grow well, as these newly sown 
seeds surely must, falling upon this moist and warm and ample 
earth? 

David and I launched the boat in the evening. There were 
three lobsters and one cock crab in the pots wc had set twenty- 
four hours ago—a welcome addition to the table. 
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6th May. After feeding the hens I usually stroll through the 
wood. This morning I stumbled upon a colony of early purple 
orchids in flower, under the big wych-elm. At the same time 
the fluted call of a cuckoo close at hand brought me a nostalgic 
remcmbiance of the green-yellow springtimes of boyhood. 

Looking up through the tree-tops I saw the singing wood-lark, 
and higher still a flight of swifts passed through the bright air. 

A sweet reverie clung to me as I sat in tire patterned light on 
a wind fallen log. The cuckoo, finding me still, ignoicd my 
presence as it flew to the chandeliers of the ash. It pressed its 
barred breast forward, sending out its seductive call. A soft 
bubbling answer came from the other side of the wood, and the 
cuckoo instantly flew towards it. 

A small brownish bird was creeping in the tangle of celan¬ 
dines, moss, fern and bracken at my feet, and I saw by its eye- 
stripe that it was a sedge-warbler. The rooks cawed mellowly 
at their solitary nest, a homely note above the wild melodies of 
tire blackcap. And willow-warbler, chiffchaff, robin, wren, dun- 
nock filled in the choir-like chorus. 

The roar of the tractor and drill seeding barley in a field near 
by could not disturb this harmony which surrounded me. The 
tractor’s hum to-day, for better or for worse, is an accepted part 
of a thriving farm. 

The sense of closeness and identification with nature fills me 
most when I am alone, especially in the shelter of the woods. It 
seemed to possess me utterly to-day. So that I visited the valley 
again in the evening. Wandering there I accidentally came 
upon Janet. She was cutting pea-sticks and did not notice me 
at first. 

Her face, brown with the recent sun and flushed with her task, 
was beautiful in the soft light beneath the trees. The tendrils 
of her hair lay close about her small ears and upon the whiteness 
of her throat. Her slender body was full of grace as she leaned 
to her work, now and then driving away the midges with an 
imperious wave of her arm. 

“You startled me! ” she cried as I stepped forward, then 
added: “ The midges are the devil to-night.” 

“ Always doing too much,” I teased her, as I helped her to cut 
the sticks. 
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“No more than you—you’re a fine one to talk.” 

I threw the pea-sticks into a great heap. 

“ Would you like to see a chaffinch’s nest? ” 

The lichened chalice in the whitethorn bush excited Janet. I 
smiled at the wonder in her face as she parted the boughs and 
gazed at the hatching eggs. 

“There’s never time enough for all this beauty,” she said. 
“ I want to wander idly, looking at wild flowers and budding 
trees. But the garden calls, and I do want the garden to be a 
success this year. What am I to do? ” 

Was this a gentle hint, a reproach? Surely Janet knew me 
well enough by now? 

We carried the pea-sticks back to the garden. I trimmed and 
set them for her. Then, as I wanted to look at the sick cow, I 
left her, happy at work there. 

The setting sun glittered on the spears of the tall grass in the 
hayfield, throwing long shadows to the east. David and Tony 
were still drilling barley. Some cattle were trying to break a 
gap into the clover field. I turned them away and thrust a thorn 
branch into the threatened breach. Slowly I walked through 
the herd of one hundred beasts, appraising the condition of the 
near-calving cows. 

Then I entered the meadow where the sick cow lay alone, 
propped comfortably on bags of straw, with hay and oats in front 
of her. She seemed worse, very listless and quite unable to get 
up, though we have tried to make her stand several times. I gave 
her fresh water, and as she drank it she seemed to thank me 
dumbly with her big dark eyes and curling tongue. 

But I knew she was only a day or two away from death. 

To-morrow Glynne and Susanna will have to be taken for a 
walk in the opposite direction. They are so determined that 
Priscilla —“ their cow ”—shall not die. This meadow is now 
known as the “Hospital,” where Dr. Glynne and Nurse Susanna 
reign supreme. Priscilla has evidently sustained internal injuries 
too severe for recovery. To-morrow she must go to the slaughter¬ 
house. 

The mist had descended from the distant hill-tops, but west¬ 
wards the smooth sea was tinged with red-gold, and the horizon 
was near and clear. I turned homewards. 
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Smoke rose white and wreathing from the big chimney where 
Owen had lit the evening fire. 

r # ? 

•jth May. It is a still overcast morning. The clear horizon last 
evening brought a warm, gentle rain at night, and a morning 
blessed with peace and growing things. 

The great hurt done to the fruit trees by the gales of April is 
slowly being mended. The wounded trees are putting forth new 
shoots of palest green, and the surviving buff blossoms of the 
currants are ready to greet the long tongues of wandering bees. 
The apples, luckily opened after the gale, now spread their rosy 
clusters of bloom in the mild sweet air. 

The garden vegetables are rapidly growing. Strawberries are 
in flower. Summer seemed very near to me this morning as I 
caught the tinkling psalms of the goldfinches which have just 
arrived in the bullace trees at the west end of the garden, close 
to the hut. 1 welcomed them with a special joy in my heart, 
remembering how as a boy I worshipped their silver songs, their 
bright plumage, and the nest and eggs in the lichened branches 
of the old fruit trees. 

My morning happiness was almost complete when I beard a 
tree-pipit offer his beseeching notes in the top of the chestnut 
tree. I know that the tree-pipit will not stay to nest on this wild 
peninsula, but I was glacl to reacquaint myself with his soft 
despairing salutation. I thought of Holderlin’s acknowledge¬ 
ment of his debt to nature and the sun and the moon: 

And just as you gladden 
The hearts of the flowers 
As they sunward spread their 
Delicate arms to you, 

So have you gladdened my heart. 

Father Helios! And like Endymion 
I was your darling, heavenly Luna! 

0 all you faithful 
And friendly deities, 

If only you could know 
How my spirit adored you! 
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As it was such a beautiful morning I resolved to spend some 
hours collecting plants. In particular I wanted to identity some 
of the speedwells, ranunculi and stellaiia which I had noted in 
(lower. But as often happens when I plan such a withdrawal 
I was to be hindered all day from leaving the yaid. 

One after another three inspectors called, with pages of forms 
to be filled up. 

The first wanted me to keep an exact account of the costs and 
returns from each field, for official statistical puiposes. This, 
after listening to the long explanation and seeing the vast pile 
of forms, I knew I had neither the will to do, nor the time in 
which to do it. 1 told him it was impossible fairly to isolate 
the costs on a large mixed farm where time spent in the opera 
tions of grazing, manuring and cultivating was spread as 
economically as possible over the whole harm, according to the 
considerations of weather and available labour, which changed 
daily- Nor could I ask my stall to waste their valuable labour 
in minute recording ol their activities in each field. And less 
than strict care and accuracy rendered such an account worthless. 

The second inspector, who admitted he had given up farming 
because he could not make it pay, wanted to know all about the 
wheat crop I had gathered last year. He was an official whose 
duty it was to discover for what purpose I had used “ a very line 
wheat crop, the best in West Wales I am told.” 1 told him it 
was all sold for seed. 

“ You had, I believe,” he said, “ nearly a ton to the acie. Were 
there many seconds? ” 

Did he want to spy out what I had done with the seconds? 
It was, I believe, illegal to sell wheat for poultry food, a tempta¬ 
tion I had resisted in spite of many “black market” hints 
dropped by local poultry-keepers. Truthfully I could answer 
that I had had: 

“ Just enough seconds to feed the growing pullets this year.” 

His mission seemed to have ended. He had taken no notes, 
and vanished as mysteriously as he had come. A quiet, inoffen¬ 
sive fellow, no doubt earning a good salary out ol the taxpayers' 
pockets. He had found me quiet, inoffensive and law-abiding. 
But I resented the waste of my time. 

The third was a pests control officer who wanted me to renew 
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my contract with the agricultural committee by which the com¬ 
mittee for the sum of six pounds per annum agreed to keep the 
farm free of rats. Secretly I believed our several cats were the 
best sccuiity against rats, but to get rid of the oflicer I cheerfully 
signed the renewal form. This meant we should have two or 
possibly three visits from land girls who would lay down food for 
the rats and then poison them. If our cats and chickens ate the 
poisoned bait there was no claim—a clause in the agreement 
provided for this. But for me the contract was a good one—as 
it puts the onus of rat-destruction upon other shoulders. 

Just as I started out across the farm to the eastern cliffs I heard 
Janet’s tractor enter the yard. There was an unusual note in its 
“ song.” 1 guessed the engine was “ missing,” and went to put 
the matter right. 

Janet's rosy face was anxious when I told her it sounded like 
a bearing worn or loose on the crankshaft, and that we must 
have her in the workshop to get the crank-case down. Other¬ 
wise the trouble would become serious. 

I got Owen to tackle it with her. Janet looked miserable 
because this was the first major trouble her tractor had developed 
since it arrived new two years ago. It had become a darling 
possession of hers, and she had never failed to keep it perfectly 
oiled and greased and clean. When I asked her did she remem¬ 
ber the oil level yesterday she was indignant that I should sup¬ 
pose she had failed her beloved machine. 

Decidedly not. She never forgot the oil level. 

Then I remembered that she and Tony had been drilling 
barley on a steep slope. Had she had occasion to stop on the 
slope for a long time with the engine running? Yes, they had 
had to—for half an hour while fitting a new pin sheared off the 
raising lever of tire drill. 

“ Then your oil will have run forward, or backward, in the 
sump, and part of the engine will have been oil-free. In half an 
hour, without oil, it could easily run hot enough to melt the 
white metal bearings. But Owen may he able to take the wear 
up by removing the shims. I’ll look at the engine when the 
crank-case is otf.” 

Janet’s gloom was so great that my own annoyance vanished, 

“ Don’t worry,” I smiled, “ I don’t expect it’s serious. And it 
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was my fault for not telling you never to run a tractor on a steep 
slope for more than a few minutes. If you have to stop, then 
pull the tractor out on the level, or stop the engine.” 

Janet said with a solemn look that increased my smile: “ It’s 
my own stupidity. I should have thought of such a possibility, 
in fact I remember now it does say something about never stop¬ 
ping on a slope, in my tractor handbook. I’m most terribly 
sorry.” 

I was obliged to laugh now. But Janet took the matter seri¬ 
ously, as she took all her work on the land. It is probable that 
I should have been annoyed if she had not done so. But now, 
because of her contrite heart, I was determined to make light 
of her error. 

At last the twinkle in my eyes got a reflection in hers. She 
said: “I should have been simply furious if I had been the 
boss! ” 

The incident passed off well enough, after all. Owen, grumb¬ 
ling prodigiously, was delighted with a genuine engineering job, 
and I felt rewarded in the good attitude of the workers. 

It was not until the evening that I was free to forget the farm. 
I walked in the garden, listening, watching, absorbing the beauty 
of the natural world about me. I found Janet had slipped into 
the hut before me; she had left a thermos of coffee and some 
cake on my desk, with a note of thanks for my tolerance in the 
day. She knew that I often worked late at my herbarium, which 
I had practically reconstructed since the damage caused by the 
storm. 

As I sipped the coffee a large, tawny bumble-bee with a yellow- 
striped abdomen came indoors, and flew from plant to plant, 
finally alighting on the blossoms of bugle which I had just picked. 
But it did not linger in search of honey. It seemed to want 
something else. 

It buzzed about the hut and at last came to rest on the surface 
of the earth in a large flower-pot containing an aquilegia or 
columbine which Janet had placed there about a week ago. 
It began busily to explore the hole left by the identification 
peg which I had pulled out and appropriated for another 
purpose. 

It was a queen and doubtless wished to found a hive. 
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I fixed the upper half of the hut door open, to allow her free 
passage, and did not shut it again that summer. 

In the quiet of the evening, while the sun slowly sank between 
the thin bat s of yellow cloud, I gathered more wild flowers: 
herb robeit, ransoms, thrift, sea-campion, chickweeds and forget- 
me-nots, lady’s fingers, and the common vetch. 

I returned to the hut. The tawny body of the queen bumble¬ 
bee was still at work. With great industry she plied back and 
forth until it was nearly dark. Eveiy time she entered the hut 
on her way to the hole in the earth of the flower-pot she buzzed 
for a few seconds over my open books and flowers. 

So, she seemed to say, he is only a harmless old botanist, like 
myself. 

Bombas tenestris was to become my companion and co-worker 
ol' the hut. She and I were to work together for many hours. 
Always this queen, in the days before her workers hatched, 
visited the fresh blossoms I had brought into the herbarium, 
before seeking her nest. 

She seemed to recognize and approve of me as part of the snug, 
dry environment of her nest. 

* # * 

8th May. One of the farm cats has found the blackbird’s nest. 
To-day I saw Nicky, the black tom, carrying a nearly fledged 
young blackbird up the lane. Three young blackbirds were alive 
in the nest this morning, and I am hoping they will survive. Our 
farm cats must be excused these little excursions in search of 
wild birds—I must say they earn their daily skim milk by keep¬ 
ing rats and mice down to a minimum. 

So I only threw a stone at Nicky as a warning, and proceeded 
into the wood. There I caught sight of the grey-brown breast 
and brow of a garden-warbler. On the whole I think I prefer 
the softer, more leisured song of this warbler to the stormy 
ecstasy of the blackcap. But the songs are so much alike that 
had I not seen the dun plumage of the garden-warbler I might 
have put the song down to the blackcap which I saw on this 
spot a few days ago. But a garden-warbler cock this singer cer¬ 
tainly was, and his lovely bubbling notes came from a distended 
throat as his brown body swayed with excitement, his feet grasp- 
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ing the hanging vines of the honeysuckle which mantles the 
thicket and everywhere binds the undergrowth of our wood. 

f hope he too will find a mate and settle here, but usually 
blackcap and garden-warbler are competitive species and nest 
far apart. 

Owen was wandering in the wood, gathering an armful of 
ferns. He groaned from time to time. He has complained so 
long of stomach pains that I determined he must have some 
teeth fitted. His first set, so zealously watched by his old com¬ 
panion Polly, were finally left in the hayficld alter tea there, one 
day five yeais ago. They weie “made ” with the hay, and were 
accidentally trodden on and broken when the truss containing 
the teeth was fed to the cattle. 

It has been a job to persuade him to see a dentist, but to-day 
he consented, as nothing he could do has been able to stop the 
pains which I am certain arc due to the failure to masticate his 
food. 

He had an idea, gathered from an old herbal, that sickness 
could be prevented by keeping green plants, especially ferns, in 
pots in your bedroom, as these absorbed, he believed, the poison¬ 
ous humours of the body through the air while you were asleep. 
The air in his room is usually rather poisonous, for Owen never 
willingly opens his window. He also forgets to water his plants, 
and they die. Nancy, against his strict orders, periodically cleans 
his room and throws out the plants; otherwise his room would 
gradually become unapproachable for litter—old clothes, much 
older books, dust and dead plants, and a desk full of drawings 
and precision instruments (he is a great amateur draughtsman). 
When he finds his room has been cleaned he refuses to speak to 
Nancy for a day: and goes and gathers a fresh lot of ferns from 
the wood. 

At other moments, however, he is devoted to Nancy and the 
children. He often prepares the potatoes for her, in order to 
stay talking—which he never ceases to do—longer with her. He 
finds all the wood for the household fires, and has lately taken 
to trimming the oil-lamps. Nancy in turn spoils him with cups 
of tea at intervals. He tells her that but for his age—and he is 
seventy-five—he would offer to marry her on the spot. And the 
old rascal has said this more than once loudly to her, in front of 
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David, as if he would hint that some young men are lacking in 
perception of a splendid opportunity. 

On the farm Owen is always in the middle of two jobs: a big 
one such as rebuilding a farm, cart or wagon, and a smaller one 
in whatever current repairs have been required of him as smith, 
mason, engineer and carpenter. He works entirely in his own 
time which is between nine o’clock when he rises and midnight 
when he goes to bed. On line afternoons he is sure to he asleep 
for an hour in a home-made deck-chair at the entrance to his 
workshop, which faces to the south. 

When vve got back from town I took Janet’s tractor into Tig 
Snook, an eight-acre field which had grown barley last year, and 
was due for a rest—a fallow, with rape in July. But with the new 
appeal by the government for more food after the disastrous 
winter I had decided to risk another barley crop. The recent 
warm days of sun and light showers had brought on a wonder¬ 
fully strong growth of Italian rye-grass undersown with the corn 
last year, and much natural white clover with it, so that I 
immediately thought of using it for hay. 

To plough such a good greensward under bled my peasant 
heart. I thought of the ease with which we could gather a hay 
crop heic, and how difficult a crop of late barley usually was in 
the vver harvests we got in five out of six years. So I hesitated 
in my mind even as my legs paced out the first set and I put down 
the flags (hay pikes with white paper lashed to the handles). 

But once I had opened the field the old joy of the plough came 
hack to me, and as long as the light lasted I continued to work. 

The sun set in an almost clear sky, sinking ini o the misty blue 
edge of the sea. Long afterwards its rays threw a rich roseate 
glow upon the few stray clouds that had come to rest, like a fleet 
at anchor for the night, in the star-lit zenith. 

The gulls and wagtails left the shining furrows of moist winter- 
soaked soil, I had no urgent desire to return to the house. 

My spirit came close to me, and I sensed that I could have laid 
my hand upon it. This is a feeling I sometimes get, as of wings 
about me, lifting me upwards until I am disembodied, at such 
moments; for I am strongly affected when alone in a beautiful 
environment. 

I would like to have ploughed all night, under the great vault 
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of the heavens, in the peace of the cool dew, the fertile earth 
folding over, and the three polished shares hissing and gleaming 
behind me. 

# * # 

gth May. From die wood where again I watched the pale tawny 
throat of the garden-warbler swelling with happy song this 
morning, I could see Janet crossing and re-crossing Pen Twr with 
the three-gang rib roller. I caught, without her knowing, the 
happy look in her eyes as she worked in her beloved fields. I 
saw with what innocent pleasure she laid out the field in over¬ 
lapping lines, skilfully. 

Janet devotes the most earnest and loving attention to the 
land, and likes to be exact and careful in her contacts with it, 
where I am probably, although a good organizer of others, too 
hasty and anxious to complete the job. Quick, rough and effi¬ 
cient I may be; Janet is slower, more precise and thorough, 
even if sometimes she is not quick to notice a mistake in good 
time. 

This spring is a struggle between the forces of creation and 
destruction. David reported that Cariad, the best grey, had 
foaled and all was well: a filly, the third consecutive filly for her 
in three consecutive springtimes. But even as I passed through 
the garden on my way to the nursery field I saw that the top fruit 
buds of the apples, like the top buds of the currants, were, in 
spite of my earlier hopes to the contrary, quite dead now, as a 
result of the great blast of the south-west wind in April. We 
shall have few or no apples this autumn. The chestnut leaves, 
too, are quite withered now, and the tree looks wintry and miser¬ 
able once more. 

In the nursery field with Cariad, two calves had just been 
bom. Their dams were busy licking them dry, a process aided 
by the strong sunlight. They were large, strong black creatures, 
eager to be up and sucking, which I made sure they could do. 

Once a calf or foal or lamb has had its first suck of the colos¬ 
trum or milk stored during pregnancy it is more certain to 
thrive, since this contains the rich mineral food, especially cal¬ 
cium, essential for the hardening of the bones of the new-bom. 
Some farmers—-not us—make the mistake of taking this rich 
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yellow first milk (called “ beastings ”) from the cow for human 
consumption, and thus deprive the calf of a vital foundation. 
Calves thus deprived and fed from the start on ordinary (or often 
only skimincd) milk develop scouring, rickets and deficiency 
diseases. 

These new-born calves were thriving immediately. After 
sucking they attempted to play together, giving little leaps and 
dances upon their big unsteady feet, around the flanks of their 
mothers. They were perfectly dry, the milk had satisfied them 
and soon, after a little exercise—so welcome after the darkness 
and restriction of the womb, they would suddenly grow very 
tired, and would curl up and sleep in the warm grass. 

As I left the calves, to cross the field to the foal, a sparrow- 
hawk glanced over the hedge. Like an arrow it swept down 
upon a terrified yellow bunting which a moment before had sung 
its wheezing song from the topmost twig of a thorn bush. The 
piercing talons closed on the golden body and the hawk, without 
pause, was gone towards its nest in the valley wood. 

Calves and foal, slain bird and shrivelled bud. The struggle 
between the forces of creation and destruction. Death lay ever 
in the sunlit arms of life, and life was nourished by the black 
embrace of death. 

Who has ever seen a mare give birth to a foal? No one that 
I know, and few can report watching a foal come from the womb 
of the mare. The mare is very secretive about the birth of its 
child, and seems to be able to retain the feetus until the moment 
is utterly private. The horse breeder invariably finds the foal 
already dry and sucking. 

Cariad’s foal was asleep. It had come into the world, gasped 
in the cool sea air which had shocked its collapsed lungs into 
action; its tiny body had struggled until it was propped on its 
enormous long legs; it had nosed its mother’s flanks until it had 
found the warm distended udder; and it had sucked the short 
thick teats until the strong sweet colostrum had filled its stomach. 
Then it had voided the thick yellowish waste accumulated before 
birth. After luxuriously stretching its limbs and executing a 
cautious caper it had lain down close to its mother. 

It nosed me hungrily. Cariad whinnied in alarm and fol¬ 
lowed us, her eyes showing the white in a way I mistrusted. 
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The foal was torn between two desires: to go to the source 
of the familiar call, and to follow the loving human. 

But Caiiad ran up to the foal, and by pivoting around her 
daughter, she quickly appropriated her. The mare kept her 
stern presented towards me with deliberate firmness, and lifted 
one hind hoof suggestively. It was a plain warning that I must 
not take further liberties with her child. I was not, for the 
moment, to be allowed even to stroke her again, mother or child. 
I had made Cariad jealous by claiming the foal’s attention, a 
thing she must ever guard against, since it often happened that 
other mares would try to pirate a young foal. 

I walked over to the cows, which had completed the licking 
ot their calves, and were standing over the aiterbirtb, slowly 
devouring it. Their calves slept. How complex is this matter 
of birth I The new-born must have the rich first milk in order 
to make a successful start, and the mother must eat the placental 
cloak ejected from the womb. By doing this she is able to replace 
some of the bulk she has lost in giving birth to the child. Some 
believe she will thrive bettei if she is allowed 10 swallow this 
great fleshy disintegrating bag, for it helps to fill the emptied 
body cavity, and lasts a long time therein while she rests after 
her ordeal. It is a cleansing operation, both for her and her 
environment. The afterbirth, if left on the ground, would 
attract vermin and beasts of prey. On this coast ravens and 
crows are quick to attend a calving cow or a lambing ewe, and 
if the calf or lamb is a weakling and the tnothci in difficulties 
the birds may attack the living as well as the dead flesh. A 
strong mother protects her child and devours the dead voidings 
of her womb. This seems strange in vegetarian beasts, never¬ 
theless; their teeth are quite unsuited for the rending of meat, 
but of course the placenta is already very soft and degenerate, 
and probably digests easily in the stomach of the mother. 

# # # 

Sunday } nth May. The three young blackbirds are safely on 
the wing. I saw them, high up in the branches of the wych-elm 
this afternoon when I strolled through the woods with Janet. 
She had to walk down to the hamlet to post letters after lunch, 
and wanting an excuse to escape the heat, and delay the moment 
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of tny i e turn to hoeing the tops of the potato ridges, I accom¬ 
panied her. She had promised to go to Riffinnon to tea after- 
waids. She had ploughed for three days for my neighbour 
Thomas, and this was one of the rewards! 

The sea was so calm and looked so cool that I suggested, as it 
was Sunday, we abandon work for once. Janet is not a good 
sailor, but she agreed no one could he ill on such a day. In any 
case I proposed landing on the little islets to look for flowers 
and buds’ nests. 

Again the butterflies were over the blue meadows of the sea, 
exciting wonder in Janet’s mind. 

The oyster-catcher’s nest on the low islet contained three 
black-spotted olivaceous eggs. 

I challenged Janet to climb to the lop of the high islet known 
as the Needle. 

Mooring the dinghy beside the yellow-lichened column we 
began the steep ascent. Very young gulls cried out as we passed, 
and like the proverbial ostrich, ran to put their heads in crevices. 
Razorbills left their immense speckled eggs under the stones, 
and blundered away into the still, warm air. The pink gapes of 
blind young jackdaws appeared like luminescent tulip flowers in 
the daikness of a rock cranny. They wheezed for food, mistak¬ 
ing us for their parents. 

At last we gained the summit of the little island, a hundred 
feet above the sea. The rock had been loose and treacherous to 
scale. 

" Never again 1 ” Janet gasped, throwing herself down on the 
soft mat of fescue grass and trailing ivy. 

But soon I called her attention to the graceful flighting of four 
fulmar petrels, which appeared below us, as if we had com¬ 
manded a performance of gliding, careering and aerobatics, from 
this visitor from the north. They settled on the sea below us 
and began a kind of ceremonial swimming and beaking together 
on the pale blue surface. 

Two or three hours fled past for us all too swiftly in the quiet 
enjoyment of our grassy eyrie. Once Janet appeared to sleep, her 
sunburnt arms and legs thrown out to catch the fullest benefiL 
of the warmth. 

I, too, lay dreaming. My heart was extremely happy in this 
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blissful abandon to the healing heat and light and calm. Janet’s 
presence seemed to fulfil a need, banishing the loneliness and 
near-despair which sometimes would seize me suddenly when I 
wandered by myself in the woods and fields or along the cliffs. 
Then my own thoughts were at times slow to bring me peace. 

No, this May day hour was perfect, and wholly given over to 
the sensual delights of this fierce heat radiated by the rock and 
the grass. 

Janet seemed to divine my mood. She opened her eyes to 
find me smiling into hers. She smiled at me, luxuriously stretch¬ 
ing her limbs and sitting up. 

“ I was almost asleep,” she said slowly, with a long sigh, “ but 
it’s too steep and dangerous to do more than day-dream here. 
It’s high time I went on to Riffinnon, but I don’t want to, really.” 

We climbed down by easy stages, to the shadows at the base 
of the cliff where the boat was moored. 

After we had come ashore Janet went over to Riffinnon. I 
returned slowly to the farm. The children were in the yard 
playing with Pinnochio the pig, April the dog, and the cats. 
Their laughter seemed not to be heeded by Nancy and David, 
whom I surprised sitting very close together on the topmost stone 
step of the outer loft stairs. Indeed, I could have sworn that 
David was holding Nancy’s arm. 

Nancy rose at once and came down to ask if I would like tea 
in the garden. 

* # r 

Whit Monday, 26th May. It has been a fortnight of incessant 
labour in the fields. Day after day there has been only the sound 
of our hoes clicking and cutting the stubborn soil. Two days of 
sun and beat have alternated with one day of rain. This grow¬ 
ing weather has necessitated a constant watch on the potato 
crop. As last year, this is a year of weeds again. We have all 
of us been hancl-hoeing and cleaning down the tops of the potato 
ridges, between the fast-shooting haulms. 

All day I have worked beside Janet, David and Tony. I found 
it difficult to keep close to the men, for though they worked with 
skill and willingness my eagerness to get the job done, as usual, 
and my flying thoughts, again and again set the pace too fast. I 
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had to slop and wonder at this eagerness of mine. Janet put it 
down, later, to the doggedness inherited from my mother, allied 
to the eagerness and imagination of my father. For character, 
she added, is inherited in man as it is in the animal. Of course, 
she is reading a book by Darwin at the moment. . . . 

Our hoes flashed over the potato ridges, striking down the 
young annual weeds: charlock, chickweed, persicaiia, atriplex, 
pimpernel, groundsel and dead nettle. With the back of die hoes 
wc broke the clods of heavy soil which the rain had cemented 
together. 

Janet kept up with me in the next row, at first. But after a 
while I could hear her breath coming in little gasps. I would 
slow down then, to allow her to come up with me. I watched the 
graceful and economical movements of her hare brown arms and 
her strong womanly body, full of health and vitality. I sensed 
the well-being and radiant life that is best expressed in her in 
contact with the soil and the open air. Wind and weather 
always gave her an increased beauty. She now looked quite 
delightful, with her lips parted in a silent smile of protest. 

At the end of the row she thiew herself down in the hedge, a 
picture with her brown hair and blue eyes set about with ilie rich 
colours of the bluebells and red campion. 

“ If you go on like that, you go alone,” she warned me. 

For the first days at least I found myself going on alone, and 
I would pass David and Antony coming up the rows behind me. 
At the end of each row I waited for Janet to catch me up. We 
would breathe deeply, resting, and talking for a few seconds of 
the farm, its animals and crops, and of the flowering weeds which 
I named for her. 

The ladders of the goose-grass or cleavers were springing up 
in the hedge now, even straying to the potato rows. I noted the 
new flowers: the spikes of the wall pennywort were in full bloom 
on the shady side. 

I learned to go more slowly and take more care. The workers, 
who could not be expected to have in the same measure the en¬ 
thusiasm of the master, plodded close behind me now. We 
spoke little. Sometimes Tony remembered a piece of village 
gossip, gleaned overnight in the hamlet where he lived. He 
retailed it for our benefit, for we lived isolated from the small 
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events of the nearest human communities. Sometimes I felt 
this was a bad thing, at least for David and Nancy, but I myself 
was quite content in this isolation. 

“ The doctor has a broken leg to look after, this time his own,” 
said Tony with his usual dry chuckle. And someone had mar¬ 
ried his housekeeper. There were visitors at the parsonage. 
Riffinnon had not yet put in the maincrop potatoes. Early 
potatoes had been dug in Tom Jones’s garden. He would also 
give us the radio news, ignoring the fact that we had a set 
ourselves—it is true vve listened, but seldom in fine weather. 

Thus I worked, one part of me absorbed in the task and hear¬ 
ing Tony’s gossip. But the other part of me, the invisible part, 
was lost in the delicious peace of this labour, among worthy 
people under this beautiful western sky. 

* * ■» 

2gth May. For two clays it has been extremely hot, but a 
glorious breeze has tempered the sun, rushing like a soft wine 
to the head, stroking the temples with a sweet coolness, as we 
have worked in the fields. 

The blossoms and leaves have opened tenderly in the invigorat¬ 
ing heat. The old grass field has sprung into yellow light with 
the golden meadow buttercups. The lithe swallows have fol¬ 
lowed the wind’s ripples all day across the young living ranks of 
the oat blades. 

Life! Life . . . whispers the summer wind to the swaying tips 
of the wheat plant, each thin leaf of which spirals once com¬ 
pletely around clockwise. A faint tinge of yellow tells of the 
charlock buds which will soon open and give the field a bright¬ 
ness of new gold, unless it is dressed with weed-killer—as it ought 
to be—in the next few days. 

The sweet of the year. 

The skylarks hang in the morning sky, and utter a blended 
anthem from the misty vault of the blue heavens, telling their 
sitting hens of the beauty of the world. The whitethroat sings 
in the tallest gorse and blackthorn hedges fringing the green 
pools of the cornfields, where cloud-shadow and wind-wave chase 
the white and orange-tip hutterllies through the heart of day. 
A cricket sings in the hedge behind. A white-bellied, fawn- 
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coated, short-tailed field vole nibbles a green leaf under the fox¬ 
glove stems. 

A lizard lies on a stone, basking warily. A spotted ladybird 
alights on the page on which I write, and leisurely crosses the 
unnatural surface. 

Stepping daintily along the hedge-fool is Moustache, the old 
she-caf. She has not yet seen me. Now she crouches expectantly, 
her tail-tip switching. She springs. 

She has found a slow-worm, that lizard without lees. Now 
she plays with it, picking it up, nipping it and dropping it again. 
1 go to the rescue, and place it in the thick growth of the hedge. 
Moustache, ever wary and suspicious when encountered out of 
doors, runs away, disgusted. 

In the next field the clicking of tool upon stone tells me of the 
steady work of Janet and Tony lifting the obstinate roots of the 
curled dock from the headlands of the flax held. 

The grass grows longer each day in the haylield, but because 
we were forced to graze it so late we shall not cut it for anothei 
month. 

fn the nursery field I can see David attending a new-born calf. 
Four calves were horn yesterday. Two of the cows will each 
take two calves to rear, the other two will he brought in for 
milking and butter-making. 

Everyone is quietly at work at the appointed tasks. I have only 
said a dozen words at breakfast-time. There is no fuss, no ques¬ 
tions, no elaborate instructions issued. No one has “clocked” 
in on this farm yet. 

In the afternoon a travelling groom arrived in a dog-cart, to 
cut the tails of the foals and to castrate a yearling colt. He was 
an old, immense man, large and jovial of nose and countenance. 
The heat had made him sweat so profusely that I felt obliged to 
offer him tea before he started work. We had nothing stronger 
than tea or coflee in the house, though he smelt strongly of 
beer. 

He professed himself delighted with the tea, as, “I’m a tee¬ 
totaller. I leave beer to them as likes it. But I’m a teetotaller, 
I am.” 

I had delayed shortening the tails of the foals, because I dis¬ 
liked the practice. Now there were those of three yearlings to 
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be cut, and that of Cariad’s new filly foal. Whether I liked it or 
not they would have to be done, insisted Tony, or I should not 
get a fair market price for them at the sales. A long tail is a 
nuisance to a horse in shafts, however ornamental and useful as 
a fly-switch it may be in the field; buyers will refuse an undocked 
animal. 

The groom heated his irons and did his work neatly and 
expeditiously, first numbing the nerves of each foal by tying or 
“ twitching ” its upper lip. This has the effect of making them 
stand perfectly still and rigid. The tail was snicked off and the 
cauterizing iron applied without movement or sound from the 
animal. When it came to throwing the young stallion, however, 
this creature displayed great determination to avoid being hal¬ 
tered. The old man got a rope about his neck at last, but the 
horse leaped wildly about the yard, and knocked him over. 

We saw the stallion’s hooves flash above the prostrate figure, 
which groaned loudly. 

“Not a bone bioken,” the old groom grunted, after caiefully 
feeling himself all over. Then he laughed dryly, and called the 
stallion a dancing devil, adding some stronger epithets. 

Our respect for the old man increased. We resumed the chase 
of the stallion. At last it was lassoed and, plunging wildly, it 
got entangled in the ropes, and fell heavily on to the straw. The 
groom proceeded to truss the young animal up with ropes until 
it was properly “ hog-tied.” 

After the operation the trembling animal, now changed from 
stallion to gelding, walked into the meadow and immediately 
began grazing as if nothing momentous or disagreeable had 
happened to him. Animals seem to feel pain in proportion to 
their brain capacity. The dog, with a larger brain than the 
horse, is more sensitive to pain and punishment. A horse has 
less intelligence even than a cow. 

So said the groom as we discussed the phenomenon. Again 
professing adherence to the pledge as a total abstainer, he drank 
more tea, pocketed a guinea, and rattled away in his smart dog¬ 
cart. 

Late that evening he came rattling back to the farm in deep 
alarm. He had lost his pocket wallet containing forty pound 
notes. He went straight to the yard, dug among the straw where 
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he had taken a toss in the afternoon, and soon discovered the 
wallet intact. 

His face instantly became more rubicund, with a crackling 
smile. We were all invited to have a drink at the village tavern. 
It was a special occasion, and though he was a “ T.T.” he 
insisted that drink in moderation at a special celebration was 
excusable and would hurt none of us 

Wc all had other engagements, however. 

r ‘-K k 

30th May. In the evening I worked in the woods, scything down 
the nettles so that the women might enjoy an unencumbered 
path fot their bare legs. But I was careful to leave the pale green 
tapestry of the monkshood, with its newly opened slate-blue 
flowers, uncut, and I avoided the bramble bush containing the 
domed ball oi the chiffchaff’s nest. There were also the fox¬ 
gloves to be skirted round, and red campion, and the many roods 
of the bluebells, now at their best. 

There was joy in this work, and I found myself singing quite 
loudly. But I had to stop when I heard someone coming. 

It was Janet. She came towards me, with a letter in her hand. 

She moved quietly along the newly scythed pathway. 

“ This is lovely,” she declared, with a wave of her hand, but 
her voice sounded unconvincing, sad and perplexed. 

“ What’s the matter, my dear Janet—you aren’t happy about 
something? ” 

Suddenly she thrust the letter into my hand. I was disturbed 
and surprised to recognize the handwriting of her sister 
Marianne. 

It contained a newspaper cutting announcing the suicide of 
Merk Paigla in a remote mountain district of Wales. 
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3>d June. The rain fell sparsely bur with great and heavy drops 
all the morning from tire muttering thunderclouds which had 
gathered over the whole hnnament. 

It had been a hot night. April the shecp-bitch, usually so 
silent at night, bayed the moon ceaselessly, cows bellowed aider 
their calves from which they had been separated, a nightjar 
purred from the distant bracken, owls hooted in the wood, and 
a young cockerel tried his very amateur voice in a treble crowing 
long before dawn. I lay awake in my hut, listening to the noises 
and wondering if I should go down and silence the dog. Then I 
heard Owen shout from his window in an endeavour Lo make 
April lie down. When she would not I heard David go over the 
paved yard in his boots, cracking a whip. After that the hitch 
gave a moaning whimper from time to time. 

No one had slept, they vowed, and die day, which began with 
all these omens of unrest, grew darker instead of lighter, until at 
noon the sky was completely black, and it was necessary to use a 
lamp to have enough light to see at the noon dinner hour. 

" I hate this weather,” said Janet almost in a whisper. “ Every 
summer we get one or two of these terrible thunderstorms. It’s 
just as if some disaster were hanging over us.” 

“ It is,” I said dryly, as I gave out the dinner helpings. “ If 
this cloud bursts over us it will swamp the farm and wash out 
the crops and a few more tons of soil from the arable fields.” 
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Immense drops of rain were still falling from the velvet-black 
heavens. The calves still called from their pens, and the cows 
bellowed response from the fields. Janet looked at me anxiously 
from rime to time, as she sat at my right hand at the long table. 
Nancy and the children were on the left, and David and Owen 
below on Janet’s bench. 

I saw my own fears for the farm's safety mirrored in Janet’s 
blue eyes and puckered forehead. Bur I remained silent, though 
inwardly apprehensive. 

Owen talked less than usual. David was silent and tense; I 
knew he had almost a superstitious dread of thunder and light¬ 
ning. lie would not go out of doors then if he could avoid it. 

He jumped up wildly when a new, violent, terrifying crash 
shook the whole house, following a blinding flash of lightning. 
Janet also rose, and the children clung to their mother, who 
threw her apron over their heads. 

A second roar quickly followed. The house quivered to its 
foundations. The lamp-glass exploded, extinguishing the flame. 
Everything was dark now. 

Janet was in my arms, gasping. I held to her firmly, reassur¬ 
ingly. I looked out of the window, across which was a long 
diagonal crack. 

“ It will be over soon,” I told them all. not believing so myself, 
however. 

There was a smell of burning. I laid Janet in my high-hacked 
chair, covering her with my coat, and went about the house, 
looking for possible fires. 

A new, vicious roar as of a torrent of rain approaching sent me 
upstairs to shut the windows. I tried to locate tire heart of the 
storm. From the top windows of the house the slopes of the 
mainland and its farms can be seen as a spread map. 

The storm was centred directly opposite. A grey column of 
water from cloud to land was concentrated over the fields of 
Riffinnon, hut I could see nothing else under and beyond the 
deluge. Inwardly I uttered a prayer for my neighbour’s crops 
and cattle, as at the same time I feared for my own. 

Gracious God, were we to have destruction by lightning and 
clotidburst on top of the winter’s misery of frost and snowdrift! 

I saw a stack of straw on another farm leap into flame, but the 
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veil of the storm mercifully was drawn over it. What of our 
stacks? I must go out and see if the smell was of something 
valuable burning in the yards and folds. 

When Janet heard me go to the door she ran to fling herself 
against it and prevent me. 

I would have forced her aside if I had not seen the sweet teais 
of her anxiety on her cheeks. 

Together we stared out of the window. We gazed fascinated 
at the fury of the storm, trying to judge its course. At first it 
seemed stationary and concentrated on the lands of Riflinnon. 
Then I realized that it was slowly, very slowly, moving noitli- 
waids in our direction. 

In the kitchen Nancy prayed quietly and continuously for the 
mercy of God, while she shelteicd the children, and David had 
his arm about her protectively, perhaps for his own comfort too. 
Owen was begging them to keep calm, and, not in the least 
alarmed, he found a new glass for the lamp and lit himself a 
cigarette. 

A silver trickle emerged from the edge of the lands upon 
which the storm was spending its strength. This meant that 
already the ditches of the Riflinnon fields were overflowing with 
storm-water. 

The vast column of cloud and water was at the edge of our 
land now. Soon we could see no more. All was a black wall of 
rain. 

The beat of the raindrops increased. The tattoo upon the roof 
became one ponderous roar. The storm-centre had advanced 
upon us like the fantastic waterspout of the adventure novels, 
joining heaven and earth. 

I thought of the tender haulms of the potatoes, the delicate 
waving corn, the soft tenuousness of the pale-green flax. But at 
least, if anything was on fire outside now, the waters of heaven 
were settling that, 

Prayer? What was the good of Nancy’s fervent prayers? 
The damage was being done already. 

As this thought crossed my mind, I felt weary and embittered. 
My endurance was weakening. Perhaps I was already beaten, 
but I wouldn’t know that. A peasant never knows when he is 
beaten. Even on his death-bed he will think of the new crop, of 
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how he can do better next time, of how to dodge the latest 
storm. . . . 

For a moment I felt unaccountably irritable, and impatient 
with the praying mother, and the emotional Janet. 

But even as I frowned the miracle happened. The sky in the 
east was suddenly opened, where a serene blue oval appealed. 

I saw the trees begin to sigh and sway about the house as the 
cool breath of the east wind struck the farm, forcing the storm 
westwards towards the open sea. In a few minutes half the sky 
was clear and the sun had caught the mountains farthest to the 
east. 

We had escaped the worst of the storm. My heart was sud¬ 
denly lifted to a great height of thankfulness. 

Nancy’s eyes shone through the mist of her tears as she gazed 
at the gathering sunlight. 

The children were playing again. 

I wondered if the cattle had panicked, peihaps even rushed 
headlong downhill to the sea. You could never be sure what 
cattle would do in a storm. Perhaps some had been struck by 
lightning? But horses were usually the first to go down in a 
severe electrical discharge. 

The blue-grey clouds had moved westwards, the rain was over, 
the sun shining and a fresh mild -wind was trying to dry the 
sodden earth. 

I found Tig Snook filled with water which had gathered in the 
hollows, and cut little furrows through the late newly sprouted 
barley, washing away soil and seed. But this was not very serious 
—a good rolling might level the ground a little. This was the 
worst field, for it was late planted and the corn roots had not 
got a tenacious grip of the soil yet. My neighbour Thomson 
must have suffered severely, since all his corn had been planted 
very late. 

The cattle had stampeded, but fortunately in the right direc¬ 
tion—-into the shelter of the wood. They were already returning 
to the pastures when I found and counted them. None was 
missing. 

We had been fortunate. There was not a scratch on the horses 
or foals either. 

The late evening turned out very beautiful. The sultry heat 
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of" the past few days had been swept away by the thunderstorm, 
and now the wind had gradually veered to a fresh sou’wester. I 
walked in the diiection of RiSiimon. liven from a considerable 
distance I could see this farm was severely damaged. 

I looked across the valley dividing our lands. The buzzards 
floated leisurely upon golden-brown wings from their nest in the 
crotch of the oak half-way down the escarpment, and with my 
glasses I could see two youngsteis, wet and bedraggled, vigor¬ 
ously flapping and drying their plumage on the huge platform 
of sticks which the adults had draped with small green boughs. 
Beneath the trees the bracken was tall, almost hiding the reced¬ 
ing title of the bluebells. 

The may trees which dot the slope were perfectly white, though 
a month late. I have never seen them so snowy with blossom 
before, and this in spite of a carpet of white petals all about 
them—for the storm had struck off all the fuller blossom. 
Whiter far they were even than the sloe trees had been a few 
weeks ago. 

As I crossed the marsh I found new flowers, wet and glistening- 
above the flood water: yellow flag, ragged robin, water forget- 
me-not, the first bog-bean, and water violet. At the west end of 
the isthmus the silken banners of the cotton-grass swayed in the 
wind, white as the little wave-tops rippling all across the western 
bay. 

I climbed upwards to Riffiimon, to oiler my sympathy and 
help to the troubled Thomson. 

* & # 

i 2 lh Jane. The lark still hangs in the sky, beating out his vigor¬ 
ous praise through the heavy warmth of the yellow air. It was 
the hottest day of the year. The workers in the maincrop 
potato rows paused often as their hoes struck down the shining 
chick weed, which wilted immediately upon the halted earth. 

The hoers worked slowly forward, now and then gossiping, the 
dry soil resisting their clicking blades. 

1 his was the grasshopper’s hour. Newly emerged as a perfect 
insect, the stridulating creature rested upon the green hanks, 
adoring the sun, in company with the lizaids. These hedges 
bustled with the lesser wild life, since here alone the plough and 
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other mechanical devices never came, and the ground was not 
disturbed, though trespassed upon. The long rank cocksfoot 
grass strove to flower amid the mantle of hardheads, siher- 
weed, nettle, buttercup, and the ribbed plantain. 

I he farm lay peacefully alive to the intense heat, every flower 
thrown wide to absorb it, every field crop visibly springing up 
taller each hour. Man’s puny efforts seemed likely at last to be 
rewarded. If only this weather would last a week or so . . . 

It was sweet to be alive. 1 threw off my shirt as I crossed the 
broad fields, thinking that this would be an afternoon fit for a 
thorough appraisement of the cattle and the new calves; the herd 
was standing quietly in the centre of the topmost pasture in order 
to catch the faint breeze from the sea which might deter the 
flies. 

But as I walked, noting how the sweetness of the linnet’s song 
matched the beneficence of the day, I turned to look across at 
the three hoers in the green ribs of the potato fields, and sighed, 
as I saw a car crawl into the yard. 

Reluctantly I went down to investigate the arrivals, two young 
men with papers and bamboo sticks. They had come to inspect 
my seed grasses and clovers. 

“ This is Island Farm? ” 

“Yes,” I said, knowing them then to be students freshly 
released from an agricultural college. 

“ Rough road,” remarked the younger, the one without glasses. 
“ I believe you have fields of Sioo clover and S23 rye-grass put up 
for seed.” 

“ I have, more or less,” I agreed. 

“ We’ve come to inspect them,” said the older, the one with 
glasses, and his face had assumed a solemn, important air. 

I took them up to Long Stocking and Willow Waste first, six 
and four acres respectively. One of them produced a measuring 
instrument consisting of two bamboo rods connected by string. 
This he laid on the ground so that it formed a rectangle nine 
feet long and three feet wide. One end of this rectangle was 
subdivided by string so that one square yard was cut off. This 
smaller rectangle was to be used for counting the clover plants; 
the whole, being three square yards, was for counting the rye¬ 
grass plants. Thus, making two such counts of the species in 
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each acre of the field would enable them to work out the average 
density per acre of the principal ingredients of the pasture. 

Long Stocking was a good field at the western end; here the 
clover was dense with few impurities. Sioo is one of Stapledon’s 
Aberystwyth strains of white clover, famous for its large leafy 
propensities. It can easily he distinguished when well grown 
from ordinary wild white clover by the size and number of its 
stolons and its large leaves. But when very young the plants are 
difficult to separate. 

These young agricultural botanists talked learnedly together 
of Trifolium dubium, Trifoliuni pralense and other Trifoliums, 
of veronica, geranium, myosotis, ranunculus, holcus, poa and 
festuca. Perhaps they thought these things were a closed book 
to the clumsy old farmer who walked beside them. At least they 
did not consult me, but from time to time they made some marks 
in an enormous folio. 

Overhead the lark still sang with a passionate note, holding 
the beauty of the day for me so that I felt kind and helpful 
towards these pale-faced students who, after all, were only doing 
work for which they would be paid. 

It seemed as if they were watching me from time to time, to 
see if I would go away. Then without doubt, for the heat was 
very great, they would lie down and rest in the soft bed of clover 
and rye-grass. They were already sighing and fidgeting with 
their collars and ties. But I was curious about the density of 
the crop. 

“ Duw, it’s hot,” groaned the younger one in Welsh. 

He sat down suddenly in the buttercups. 

He lay on his back and gazed upwards. High in the air two 
choughs were circling like butterflies, their widely splayed 
primaries holding them in the column of hot air rising from the 
centre of our peninsula. 

“ Cig-fran," he said and pointed—to attract his friend’s atten¬ 
tion, (Literally “meat-crow”.—the raven in Welsh.) 

“No,” I said, “they aren’t ravens, but red-legged crows or 
choughs, in Welsh, I think, Fran-goch.” 

He sat up in surprise, stared hard at the birds, and said in 
English: “I’m sure they are ravens. They are too big for 
choughs. How can you be sure? ” 
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“ By the splayed wings,” I replied, “ and tire easy flight.” 

As if in reply the choughs both closed their wings and dived 
playfully earthwards. They cried out loudly, musically: 

“Chee-ow! Chee-ow! ” 

“There’s the proof! ” I was obliged to smile. 

As luck would have it a taven suddenly appeared, forging 
powerfully overhead from east to west, its long bill and throat- 
hacldes shining prominently in the sun, as if it had tecently been 
busy in the edge of the sea, or drinking somewhere. Already it 
was moulting, with a quill missing from each wing. 

Pointing to this bird I said: 

“ There’s a raven; look at its size.” 

I shouted: “Kronk, kronk,” towards the flying raven hope¬ 
fully. 

The raven flicked its wings for a half-second, but was not 
deceived, and with a sardonic “ kronk, kronk,” as if in contemp¬ 
tuous acknowledgement, it passed on. 

The students began to relax. They became more human. 
They were even respectful when I intervened in a dispute be¬ 
tween them over the species of small wild forget-me-not or 
scorpion-grass which they had discovered in the west end of the 
pasture, which was here not so even because the dung had been 
badly scattered in the winter—when the snows had overtaken 
the work. No one had remembered afterwards to complete the 
spreading with the result that the too heavy patches of dung 
had killed portions of this pasture. 

“ It’s versicolor,” insisted he with the glasses. 

“ It’s collina,” argued the younger one. 

“ And I am certain it’s a small common arvensis,” I said, and 
strove to hide a sense of importance rising within. 

They looked at me in surprise, as if I had no right to inter¬ 
vene. 

“ And, moreover, I drink the buttercup you were discussing 
just now was certainly acris, not repens. You will remember that 
acris has these large flowers, but repens has small ones and is, 
moreover, provided with plenty of runners shooting from the 
base in all directions.” 

After that we got on very well, and they were quite anxious 
to settle the question of the speedwells, which they had been 
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arguing over, by reference to the text-book in their car. Would 
I step down with them later and discuss the specimens? 

But by now I had had enough of their company and was 
anxious to seek that of my cal tie, as I had originally set out to 
do. I told them not to trouble to inspect the little Held of Willow 
Waste, as it was nor going to be used for a seed crop this year, 
since I had had to use it as a thoroughfare between two grazing 
fields on the farm, between DusLbowl, thirty-live acres, and 
Gwarthog, fifteen acres. 

I moved across the field and climbed the hedge into Dust- 
bowl, where over a hundred black cattle stood silent on the hill¬ 
side, the faint sea-wind caressing dieir new, short, sleek summer 
coats. 

King George, the grand old bull, all of twenty hundredweights, 
looked at me sleepily. He was the tamest bull in the world, t 
should say, and more than once I had allowed the children to 
play games on his back, as good-naturedly he sat chewing the 
cud. Or rather I should say he had allowed these liberties. 

I stroked his forehead and tightly curled mane as the swallows 
flickered in and out of the quiet black army of my cattle. As I 
had no dog with me, not a beast stirred while I made my inspec¬ 
tion, but tails switched ceaselessly. 

And still the lark heat out his triumphant notes as if he would 
never he satisfied without a full record of all die sunlight meant 
to him. 

>* # * 

20th June, It rains every day, though there is a drought in the 
eastern shires of Britain. A start on the hay is impossible. But 
we have made a few tons of silage from young grass. Silage is 
not popular with Owen, David and Tony, and they would dis¬ 
suade me from making it if they could. 

_ The weather usually settles such matters. Wet weather is for 
silage making, dry is for hay. But the instant I decide to cut 
grass for silage the wet weather mysteriously disappears, and I 
feel the staff is right in their hatred of the stuff. But should I 
cut grass for hay it is sure to rain next day. This year I told 
Janet that we would concentrate principally on hay, if possible. 
So, of course, it rains every day. 
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We can at least transplant cabbages this weather, and that is 
what we have been doing for the last two days. First Tony 
marked the surface of the soil into squares with the tractor and 
tool-bar. These squares are twenty-eight inches each side, mak¬ 
ing a draughtboard pattern across the field. Where the lines 
intersect a cabbage is planted. By planting in this manner, 
horse-hoeing both ways is possible, and the hand-hoeing is re¬ 
duced to the operation of cleaning close round die base of the 
cabbage. 

One of us made a hole with one strike of the spade, and his 
mate placed a young cabbage in position in the slit as the spade 
was withdrawn. The soil closed over the roots of the cabbage 
and consolidation was effected by the man with the spade press¬ 
ing the soil tight round the roots with one hard thrust of 
the heel of his boot. In this way it was possible for us to plant 
firmly at an average rate of one cabbage every ten seconds, or 
one hundred and eighty cabbages per person per hour. The 
four of us planted over twelve thousand cabbages in two 
days, and in addition fenced the cabbage plot with rabbit 
netting. 

It was not perhaps as brilliant a feat of planting as has been 
claimed, in the farming press, for some of the elaborate machine 
planters. But we had enjoyed the work, as a social and health¬ 
giving occasion, and drawn a definite though indefinable enrich¬ 
ment of the soul from this contact of hands and feet with the 
warm, moist earth that would have been denied us had we sat 
on a transplanting machine, behind a tractor groaning and 
belching foul exhaust fumes. There had been no broken chains 
and cogs, no choked gears, no expensive apparatus to oil, watch 
apprehensively, and pay for out of problematic profits. Nor had 
there been any time-consuming preparation of the machine each 
day—we each simply took a spade and a bucket full of young 
plants from the garden and walked freely to the field, and our 
ears heard the hens cackling at their laying and the larks singing 
above. For some machines will consume in preparatory and 
maintenance work far more time than they are worth, and it is 
then simpler and more successful to use one’s hands. 

The cabbages had been sown in the garden. They were 
mostly flatpole cow cabbages, but we also transplanted the usual 
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rows of table greens: Brussels sprouts, savoys, broccoli and 
cauliflower. 

The light but persistent rain cooled us, and suited the cab¬ 
bages. Now and then we paused to straighten our backs and 
gossip, then plodded on silently, hearing the yellow-hammers 
stammering in the hedges, and again the tireless larks. Once or 
twice the sun came out, drawing a kind of white humour or 
steam front the surface which eddied about our feet like the hoar 
living breath of Earth herself. 

Not a weed showed on this newly cultivated land, but it 
wouldn’t be long, I knew, before the surface would be green with 
every sort of weed, and the hoe would have to lie ready. To sow 
cabbages in wet weather is to sow weeds too, with every firming 
of the ground under foot or wheel. 

The progenitors of the weeds stood in a thick army along the 
hedge-banks. I noted the new ones for the herbarium: the 
beautiful germander among other kinds of speedwells, bladder- 
campion, fumitory, cat’s-car, ox-eye daisy, lesser stitchwort, fox¬ 
glove, pignut, wild parsley, cow parsnip and hemlock. On the 
bare rocky path to the field I had already seen red-rattle, pink 
stonecrop, wild thyme and birdsfoot trefoil. Wrest-harrow was 
not yet in flower. 

In the next field the flax grew rapidly each day, its slender 
racemes of unopened flowers bending under the weight of the 
rain. When the sun shone the dark green rapidly changed to a 
yellow green, patterned with gold where occasional charlocks 
raised their heads. A soothing colour to the eye, is this young flax. 

To-day, too, I found the first pink-white sweet-scented trumpets 
of the hedge honeysuckle opening. 

* * # 

Sunday, 22nd June. It was so wonderfully beautiful at Hafod 
now. We sat together at tea in the highest field and stared out 
across the brown moor, down to the distant, more verdant low¬ 
lands and the white cabins where the nearest shepherds lived; 
or looked up to the misty green shoulders of Prescelly, where the 
cloud-shadows were wandering over the short sweet grass, hesi¬ 
tatingly, almost feeling and fondling it. 

The children were wildly excited to be home again. But for 
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the moment they were silent, because their jaws were hungrily 
munching sandwiches. 

Nancy had grown restless on the finest days of the early 
summer, and a dreamy look had been in her eyes. Twice I had 
surprised her early in the morning, while the day was brightest 
in the east, out above the yaid, where she could get a clear view 
to the mountains in the south. I had seen her thus from my bed 
in the hut, through the opened doors. And I had guessed she 
was longing to have a look at her old home. Each time she had 
been singing softly and mournfully a Welsh ballad in which I 
thought I had caught the word Hafod. 

So now we had come for the day. Janet had brought Nancy, 
Owen, David and the children in the farm brake—as far as the 
ford in the moor. I had ridden Prince, with Janet’s gelding in 
tow; for we desired to gallop ovei the soft turf of the open moun¬ 
tain and explore the eastern side of Prescelly as far as Cam 
Meini, the heap of rocks from which came the famous blue 
stones of the inner ring of Stonehenge. (Though as to how 
exactly they had been transported the archaeologists cannot yet 
agree.) 

I confess, too, that I had wanted to see Hafod in June again, 
as I had first seen it in June years ago. 

Nancy had said that her brother-in-law had failed to sell the 
place, and although he kept his store cattle on tack in the 
meadows there, the house would be empty. No one seemed to 
want to buy so lonely a farm. 

As we had hoped, the laburnum was in full bloom. It hedged 
the farm about in a circle of pale gold, and the many rowan 
trees, also in flower, appeared at a distance as so many white 
diamonds in a precious ring upon the green velvet cushion of 
the mountainside. 

The wind was warm and the air sweet-smelling. Now we had 
had our wild gallop, Janet and I, over the rolling mountainside. 
We had found a curlew’s nest and walked about amid the 
tumbled blue cairn where the sacred stones had once lain. There 
wheat-ears had sung, as they had sung in the far days of the 
Druids. The undulating hills too had sung their own inimit¬ 
able spring song, a mixture of lamb bleatings, bird-cries and the 
wind sighing in the grass. 
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It was so dear. From the mountain-top we could see south¬ 
ward as far as Lundy Island and the Devon Coast, westwards to 
Grassholm and the Wicklow Mountains in Ireland, and north¬ 
wards to the cloud-capped purple and white peaks of the Snow¬ 
don range. And nearer, ten miles away, the beautiful headland 
of our own farm, warm and gracious with its bright pattern of 
crops. 

Now the horses cooled off as they grazed the tight greensward 
of the Hafod meadow in company with Lewis's young black 
steers and heifers. 

The children had been wildly excited. Glynne had led his 
mother and sister and Owen importantly round the farm, “re¬ 
membering.” Susanna had toddled with them until her little 
legs had given our. Sitting down then she had made a necklace 
of the blossoms of the “ gold’n wain ” as she had called the 
laburnum, and been satisfied to remain near the house, talking 
10 herself. 

“Out land is full of golden rain,” Glynne had insisted to me. 
“Why haven’t we got more golden rain at our Island Farm 
home? There’s only one tree, isn't there, in the garden? ” 

Hafod was still the best farm in the world, in the eyes of a 
loyal boy. Bur I noted he used the word home of both farms 
now. Early in the day there had been much talk of going home 
to Hafod. 

“I want to go home, Mamma. Why don’t we go home and 
live at Hafod again? ” Glynne had demanded. While Susanna 
had looked up at her mother appealingly, for she had great faith 
in her brother’s words. 

We had seen tears in Nancy’s eyes even as she hushed the boy’s 
clamouring. 

Now, as the sun sank large and deep yellow towards the sett, 
Susanna remembered her favourite cat Moustache, and all the 
kittens, and the pig Pinnochio, and April the playful sheep-hitch, 
and she asked if it wasn’t really time to go back to the “ home by 
the sea, Mamma ? ” 

David had gathered two huge bouquets of harebells, one for 
Janet and one for Nancy. The women sat talking together while 
the children hunted for the small brown trout in the bright 
stream which wandered along the boundary of Hafod. 
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I got up. It was time for David to return to milk and help 
Tony, who had been left in charge at home. I went to the gate 
to see David oft, and as he mounted Prince a new idea struck 
me. I handed him the end of Billy’s halter. 

When he had gone I called Owen. We walked caiefully 
around tire old buildings and the little mountain cottage, he 
measuring and estimating, and I thinking. 

Why not? 

The buildings were very old, and the blue slates of the roofs, 
(juarried from the mountainside, were beginning to blow off. 
The little wooden pegs holding them were rotten, and so were 
many of the lath-battens on the rafters. It would be expensive 
to keep the place, unoccupied, in good repair. Would it be worth 
the expense, perhaps of a new roof or two? 

It was—in summer—so beautiful here. . . . 

Besides, might we not need this pasture if we had the threat¬ 
ened dry year which so far had never come at Island Farm? I 
groaned inwardly at the idea of putting yet more strain on the 
overdraft at the bank. 

“ Zit ... zit ... zit ” sang a bunting with a fine black head 
from a poplar hough beside the little stream that wandered 
through the heart of the farm. 

There was a never-failing supply of water and grass here for 
more than double my herd of cattle—in summer. 

Of course, I had never seen the place in the winter. Nancy 
bad said it was impossible to cross the moor for days at a time 
when the rainstorms sent the fioodwatcr roaring down the moun¬ 
tainsides, to gather on the level. That would be a drawback. 

Yet you would not be here at all in the winter, answered 
common sense; even if you had cattle here in the summer, you 
would remove them by November. And it pays to put cattle on 
the mountain in the summer. There is a government subsidy of 
three pounds a head. 

“ Zit ... zit .. . zitl ” repeated the cock reed-bunting from 
the poplar. 

Patches of gorse were still in flower, a brighter flame than the 
pale gold of the mountain laburnum. It was hard to take one s 
eyes off the golden rain which hung its long tresses on the top of 
every hedge-bank. And below were the delicious harebells. In 
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the marshy places sundew was abundant; its reddish leaves, with 
tlieir sticky ily-trap hairs, quite coloured the quaking ground 
beneath the white-flagged quants of the cotton-grass. 

My vasculum was full of mountain flowers. I knew I must 
make a journey in July in order to complete a most interesting 
collection. 

The children were playing at bears in and out of the stone 
tunnels which had been built to allow sheep (but not cattle) 
to pass from field to field under the hedges. Janet and Nancy 
were talking quietly. Nancy was smiling now, but her eyes 
were red and her handkerchief was tightly crumpled in one 
hand. 

" We ought to call on your brother-in-law on the way home,” 
I suggested, but not altogether for the reason which the women 
imagined to be in my head. 

The children were delighted at meeting their uncle, aunt and 
cousins. The little shepherd’s house, its interior a replica of 
that of Hafod, was merry with frolicking young people. 

Lewis took a turn in the garden with me. I learned the bottom 
figure for the freehold of Hafod. It was far less than I had 
expected. Evidently these people did not attach much value to 
this beautiful but lonely holding far away from all roads and 
services. The unlimited grazing on the open mountain—a valu¬ 
able asset to my way of thinking—had always been the privilege 
of the Prescelly shepherds, and they had not reckoned it as of 
special significance. 

Could I find a buyer? asked Lewis. 

I thought it most likely I could, I answered, at such a reason¬ 
able figure. . . . 

After the home-made gorse wine had been opened, the older 
people were invited to sit in the parlour, out of the din of the 
children; and a neighbour or two came in, as if by magic. 

The local wine is very strong, and has a curious effect upon 
me. After the second glass I become mellow and preternaturally 
gay. When the neighbour asked Lewis and Nancy for a song I 
agreed with some warmth, and was surprised to see Janet, who 
is usually more reserved, with her face quite flushed, actually 
clapping her hands as loudly as Owen was at the suggestion. 

Certainly, I thought, these mountain people are an infectiously 
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gay and cheerful and hospitable lot in the summer, however 
grim they had seemed to be in the bitterness of last winter. 

When the first songs weie over, tongues broke loose on the 
Great Snow. But no reietence was made at fust to Nancy’s 
husband—the incidents remembeied were the humoious ones. 
I was suiprised to find myseli as talkative as the others. 

There was some laughter now. 

But suddenly a silence fell on the little company gathered in 
the overcrowded room, with its old-fashioned religious pictuies 
(Christ, I noticed, in one, was wearing what appeared to be a 
waistcoat and long trousers as He divided the loaves and fishes 
among the multitude. He had a long, rapier-like bread-knife in 
one hand and ministered with the other to a vast indefinable sea 
of bucolic faces each with a huge open mouth), its heavy velvet, 
betasselled table-covei, its purple plush chairs and sofa with cm- 
broideied antimacassars. 

A neighbour—I could not remember his name—got up and 
lifted his glass to the memory of Islwyn Lewis of Hafod, a great 
man. . . . 

When the toast was drunk he begged us all to sing the song of 
Hafod. It had been composed years ago by his grandfather, a 
local bard who had won a crown for it at the Prescelly Eistedd¬ 
fod. I felt sure I had heard it sung before. 

It was quite a simple little ballad, and as it was in Welsh I 
could only follow a few sentences. But it was sung with great 
skill and strength and no little feeling, as are all songs sung by 
the Welsh men and women of the mountains. Nancy knew it 
and sang it. And then I knew it was not the first time I had 
heard this song on her lips. . . . 

Afterwards I saw there were tears in the eyes of the women. 
My own felt unaccountably moist and prickly. 

It was late now. The sun was going down into the sea. 

We made our farewells. Owen sat in front with me. Nancy 
and Janet sat in the back of the brake, the harebells in their 
laps. Glynne and Susanna huddled each side of them. Susanna, 
like Owen, was soon asleep, but Glynne kept blinking his eyes 
manfully, owlishly, looking wise and a trifle sad as he tried to 
listen to the conversation; for was he not grown up, no longer 
a child like Susanna? 
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Nancy’s eyes were shining. It had been such a wonderful day, 
she sighed aloud, so that we in front could hear. But quite firmly 
she announced that they were all very very glad to be going 
back home to Island Faim. 

“ Such a lovely home you have there. It’s the happiest place 
I’ve ever known.” 

The brake rushed on down the hills to the gathering valley 
mists. 

“ We’ll go again to Hafod, before summer’s done,” 1 said. “ I 
want to collect some late flowering plants.” 

“Yes,” said Janet, much later. Site had spoken quite simply, 
and apparently irrelevantly, but with a dreamy emphasis that 
spoke many sentences. 

We were passing through the village. We were turning down 
the lane to the isthmus. Glynne had fallen asleep, hut the sound 
of the sea breaking on the western sands woke him and he 
rubbed his eyes, bewildered at first, but soon shook his sister 
excitedly: 

‘‘Sue, we’re home I The sea, the sea. . . .” 

Nothing was left of the sun except some long streaks in the 
west. 

We moved slowly over the extremely rough private lane to the 
farmhouse. I made my usual comment: 

“ I simply must get a better surface on this road.” 

Janet made her usual reply: 

“ Why trouble? It keeps off unnecessary visitors and idle 
friends better as it is. Nobody thinks of popping over to see us 
just for a ride, thank goodness. They only come on essential 
business.” 

I agreed, but in silence. I had been thinking of the mountain 
farm. 

“Aren’t you letting Hafod go too cheaply? ” 1 asked Nancy. 
“ No one wants to buy such a lonely place. I love it, but I 
couldn’t live there myself ever again. But I would hate it just to 
go back to wilderness and waste,” she sighed. 

“ I think I can find you a buyer,” I said as we arrived at the 
farm door. 

“ I hope he’ll be a decent sort of fellow—not an unscrupulous 
speculator from the towns,'*’ Janet said. 
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As I helped her out of the van I gave her hand a sympathetic 
squeeze. 

“ We’ll see,” I said. 

■* * 

23rd June. The wood has grown darker now, and from its leafy 
shade the blackcap’s song rings with a more lovely, more mys¬ 
terious power. The robins and blackbirds have started their 
second bioods. In a curtain of honeysuckle hanging irom a 
bough oi whitethorn is slung the second nest of the bold cock 
chaffinch which comes to feed on the scraps from the chickens’ 
bucket. The sycamore boughs are hung with multitudes of 
seed capsules, each hearing two translucent green wings. The 
rain and wind tear off these seed containers, which fall twirling to 
the grass, and are trampled underfoot by man and beast. Or the 
sun scorches them till they are tawny and shrivel on the bough. 

In the deep wood the rare elecampane is in flower. A week 
ago Janet brought home from one of her evening rides the vivid 
purple-yellow flowers of the mimulus, that stiange plant that 
suddenly lost its scent in 1920. She found it a mile or so away, 
by a stream’s side. 

The sickly scent of elder flowers grows stronger in the wood. 
Honeysuckle, wild roses and foxgloves begin their triumphant 
domination of the hedges. Ceaselessly the male wood-doves coo 
in the heavy foliage, as they encourage their mates to love and 
nest on the thin platform of twigs in the forks of the smaller 
boughs. 

The first broods of the chaffinches, the chiffchaffs, robins, 
wrens, tits, blackbirds and thrushes are feeding in the luxuriant 
cover of the woods. They devour the flies, midges and gnats 
which torment the human observer in the shady windless 
avenues. 

The bullfinches are nearly flown. The tree-creeper’s chicks are 
creeping out from the nest in tire bark of a decaying fir. They 
make furtive, unsteady little runs up the bole of the tree. Already 
they nimbly snatch at spider, caterpillar and fly, which they find 
in die crevices of the trunk. Their tails are a bit short, making 
them a little out of balance, but otherwise they work die tree’s 
surface well, guided by a wonderful hereditary instinct. 

til 
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At this midsummer season the newly flown jackdaws dominate 
the farm with their own and their parents’ anxious clacking. 
From the holes in our dills they swarm to the farm fields, boldly 
digging among our potatoes and corn, taking toll ot vegetables 
as well as of insect life, even visaing the pigsties and boldly 
exploiting the droppings of the farm animals—a cheeky and 
over-abundant army at midsummer. While we are at dinner 
and supper they alight in front of the windows and sLulf their 
face-pouches with food and waste scattered by the passage of 
horse and cart, and the milking cows. 

“Chack, chack, chack! ” 

It is an incessant pleading which the young daws make, and it 
is not musical to the car of the farmer, who fears lor his potato 
crop. Even the parents seem to he distracted by it, and driven 
to more frantic efforts to find iood. They strut about vigorously, 
their whitish eyes and grey pates giving them a cold and monk¬ 
ish appearance. 

The magpies are more beautiful to watch; they too grow hold 
and impudent at this season. With their stump-tailed babies 
following at a discreet distance they secretly and silently visit 
the yard in t he very early morning, before man is astir. 

The chestnut tree in the garden, which had lost all its leaves 
two months ago, has put forth a new mantle again, a paler green 
this time. 

A day of sun has put inches on the height of the corn, but the 
evening sky is streaked with mackerel skies and mares’ tails. 
There is a great stillness, a midsummer lassitude. The clay has 
been very long and hot, and save for the jackdaws’ monotonous 
cries, oppressively silent, waiting for the coolness of the dew and 
the blessings of the half-light of the June darkness. 

In the night the moisture-laden south wind will begin again 
to toss the green contours of the ash and elm and sycamore tops, 
and ruffle the thick young corn. 

# # % 

24th June. I went to Abergwaun to-day and met Nancy’s 
brother-in-law in the dark little consulting-room of his lawyer. 
There T paid the deposit for the freehold of Hafod Tydfil. 

It had all been planned on Sunday night. In making the 
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arrangement I had got Lewis to promise to bring me a copy of 
the Song of Hafod. He had had to write it out fiom memory 
On the way home I showed the script to the local schoolmaster 
and between us we translated it into English. It is hutriedly 
done and, the schoolmaster says, cannot possibly convey the 
beauty and lilting measure which it has in Welsh. But for me, 
as I have grown so fond of Hafod, it has charm. This is the 
tianslation, which I have set to rhyme: 

Sweet is the pasture, 

Where a puie fountain 
Springs from the side of 
Piescelly Mountain— 

There sleeps Hafod Tydfil. 

Where blows the harebell 
Men tried the ploughshare, 

Built an enclosure 
All in the soft air 

Of sweet Hafod Tydfil. 

Springs were diverted, 

Drained were the sedges, 

Stones were collected, 

Built were the hedges 

Of young Hafod Tydfil. 

Rock from Cam Meini— 

Stonehenge’s first bed, 

Blue slates from Rosebush: 

These made the homestead 
Men call Hafod Tydfil. 

Ash and laburnum, 

Hawthorn and cherry— 

With these were planted 
Red rowanberry, 

About Hafod Tydfil. 

Roots, oats and barley, 

Hay follows stubble. 

Each field was fruitful. 

Men had no trouble 

To farm Hafod Tydfil, 
ii.? 
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Free on the mountain 
All through the summer— 

Flack cattle grazing, 

Sheep in great number 

From green Hafod Tydlil. 

Peal from the moorland, 

Wool irom the sheepfold, 

Well-stocked the dairy: 

Rich was the household 
Of fair Hafod Tydfil. 

Fields green in springtime. 

Golden at harvest, 

Wind-tossed and lonely, 

Beautiful, peace-blest— 

Is far Plafod Tydfil. 

Soft the cloud shadows, 

Blown by the sea-breeze, 

Sweep o’er the mountain. 

Under the ash wees 

Where sleeps Hafod Tydfil. 

* * & 

25th June. The young great tit-mouse, black-capped, crcam- 
yellow of breast, with a blue-black parting half-way down from 
chin to stomach, had discovered a strange object in the lichencd 
bough of the willow. He picked at it with his sharp-pointed 
beak. It was hard stuff, with rows of ivory-white panels. His 
lead-blue feet and claws gripped the white objects as he sat there, 
but, finding no nourishment in them, he called his parents. 

I wished I had had my camera, for the young tit was quite 
tame. The objects he was resting on were Owen's false teeth. 

As we had feared, Owen was having difficulty with his new set 
of teeth. Everyone was encouraging him to wear them, strange 
as his smile with them had seemed at first. He looked quite a 
different man and had, we thought, lost quite a lot of character. 
But this we dared not tell him. 

At first his teeth had wandered only as far as his bedside, but 
now, in moments of stress at work, he was apt to “ release ” them 
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anywhere, sometimes in what he considered was the most appro¬ 
priate place—his tool-bag or one of his tool-chests, but usually 
just anywhere. Yesterday he had been working on the repairs 
to the hay-loader, and had placed his teeth on the branch of a 
willow. There they had spent the night. There they had been 
inspected and rejected by the passing bands of young tits, 
chaffinches and warblers. The dew and the rain and the sunlight 
had fallen on them. 

Remembering how a tame magpie which I had kept as a boy 
had stolen my neighbour’s false teeth from his bathroom win¬ 
dow, I sought Owen and asked him how he was getting on with 
his new teeth. 

“ Not very well," he admitted with a comfortable grin. “ They 
ain’t on speaking terms with me yet.’’ 

“ You don’t ever miss them, do you, Owen? ” I asked solemnly. 

“ Not a bit,” he grinned. “ I don’t mind if I never see them 
again.” 

“ What about those stomach pains? ” 

“ They’re better since I had the teeth. Some things cure you 
by merely thinking of them! ” 

“ Owen, I consider you’re behaving like a spoilt child. Go and 
put them in at once. You are not to eat without them—the 
dentist and the doctor warned you.” 

*' Oh, I’ll put ’em in when I find ’em. I’ve just had a rest¬ 
ful day without ’em. Can’t remember what happened to ’em 
Iasi.” 

“ They’re on the willow by the hay-loader. And if you aren’t 
smart the magpies will have them.” 

At dinner Owen was wearing his “ twelve-guinea look ” as he 
called it. He ate very slowly with immense pains, and did not 
ask for a second helping. When he had finished he laughed 
through clenched teeth, then groaned. 

“A man would starve in order to look nice! ” he protested, 
then laughed—for tire humorous side of life always struck him. 

We laughed, simply because Owen looked so strange and 
rather ferocious with his tightly clenched teeth. Susanna indeed 
looked scared, but Glynne was already exploding. 

“ I dare not laugh properly! ” Owen gritted forth, and imme¬ 
diately roared with laughter. 
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This was unfortunate, for he was obliged to retire in confusion; 
a cataclysm seemed to he taking place in his mouth. 

“Please,” he hegged, on returning to the table, “no more 
laughter for to-day.” 

He ground his teeth together, and glared at us so tigerishly 
that we were soon every one of us in hysterics. 

Owen fled to his workshop, and all through the afternoon his 
quiet chuckles through clenched teeth were to he heard, inter- 
speised with the heavy sighs of a maityr, the clicking of his 
teeth, and the whirling of his lathe. 

•X # * 

26th June. The cattle were bellowing restlessly to-day. I had 
hoped to get a cut of hay from the eastern pasture which we had 
closed, rather late, on 14th April. But I had to let the main herd 
of over one hundied cows and calves and young beasts into 
Pcn-ddol-fach this evening. They needed a change, having 
grazed the thirty-five acres of the Dustbowl pretty hare, and if 
we drive them too hard they will scaich the cliff edge for grass, 
and fall over. Unlike sheep, cattle are foolish on the cliffs. They 
will follow narrow sheep-paths on steep slopes and, coming to a 
cul-de-sac, will topple over in trying to turn around. I was loath 
to let them have Pen-ddol-iach as there is a good head of grass 
and clover coming there, but it had to be. They were breaking 
into the hayficlds of Long Stocking and Carnelog every day. 

Plad I bought Hafod earlier I might have sent the held there, 
with David, but it was now too late in the year to claim the 
subsidy and in any case Nancy’s brother-in-law was having the 
grazing this summer. 

It was a pleasure to see the cattle devour the long feed in the 
eastern pasture. Before, in the bare Dustbowl, they had ranged 
hungrily over the land, seeking the best places to graze. Here 
they had only to eat where they stood, and lie down when full. 
But I dare say that in less than three weeks they will have eaten 
Pen-ddol-fach bare, and trampled down its steep sides, crushing 
the overmastering bracken. 

The herd looked impressive by their very number as they 
stood outlined against the sky, hoclc-deep in flowering grasses 
and clovers, while the white sails of the clouds riding before 
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the south-west wind upon smoke-grey hulls made a perfect back¬ 
ground. 

For a moment I felt proud of this herd. I had built it up out 
of small beginnings, and now it provided the farm with its main 
fertility. Wherever the cattle trod they grazed and dunged, 
leaving the earth enriched as no amount of artificial fertilizer 
could do. Those outlying fields which, because of fencing and 
other difficulties, had never been regularly and closely grazed by 
cattle, were the poorest on the farm, despite the ploughing in of 
humus and the application of lime. The hoof of the cow is 
probably more golden than that of the sheep. 

Most of the cows have now calved. The bull has just been put 
to the herd, as we like our first calves not earlier than April or 
late March. Milk farmers try to get their cows to calve in the 
autumn, an unnatural time, but milk prices are high then. 
Spring and early summer are the natural seasons and calves bom 
then grow best of all. Hence our beef cows calve in the spring 
and the young ones grow rapidly on a diet of rich milk, new 
grass and sunlight. Heifers, at their first calving, rear one only. 
But in succeeding years they are required to rear two. As soon 
as the older cows calve they are brought in with their own calf, 
which is put in a pen with a bought calf. When the cow has 
thoroughly accepted the stranger (which feeds at one side of her 
flank with her own child on the other) she is allowed to take 
them into the main herd. Some cows are good mothers to all 
calves, but some will not accept a second calf for a long time. In 
that case the cowman David has to watch the cow in her pen 
twice a day, and make sure that she allows both calves to suck 
her milk; this means standing in the pen with the cow and 
preventing her from butting and homing the alien calf. 

Cows soon allow the alien to suck in the pen, under the eye of 
the cowman. But often when allowed to take both calves to the 
field the cow then remembers the stranger, and will butt it away 
from her side. So she has to go back to the pen again for a 
further course of lessons in foster-mothering. 

The bought calves are mostly Shorthorn heifers which when 
grown will command a good price from milk-producing farmers. 
I would buy beef calves but that none is offered on the local 
markets, for this district, once wholly a beef store-raising one, 
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has now become almost completely milk-producing. Ours is the 
only beef herd for a dozen miles each side of us. 

tv f p # 

zjlh June. For days the farm has lain dreaming in a midsum¬ 
mer freedom and peace. This rich moment of the year comes 
but once, between the end of the spring planting and the begin¬ 
ning of the harvest. 

For once there is no sense of urgency. The pace of the 
labourer is even more unhurried, and the mind of (he farmer 
untroubled by immediate problems such as seed sowing and crop- 
gathering. This is the holiday moment, if such exists in farm¬ 
ing, the moment of full appreciation of the wisdom of farming 
as rhe true occupation of mankind. It is the healthy discipline 
of muscle, brain and eye imposed by the hard physical life and 
the temperamental weather that has given rhe farmer a sound 
understanding of the foundations of life and of the spirit in 
which life should be lived. 

There is an abiding joy in this thought, rediscovered in ibese 
beautiful hours of sunlight and light rain upon the growing com 
and hay. We rediscover that we have not clone ill, after all, to 
devote our lives to the land, and there is reward in honest work 
for work’s sake alone. Mr. Expressionist may have discovered a 
new way of explaining God or a new technique in painting, or 
has invented a new aerial bomb or a new combine recording 
automatic milking parlour. But the corn goes into the ground 
just the same in April, and rhe early potatoes are ready to he 
dug in June, and a spade’s a spade for all that. 

It is at this season usually that David light-heartedly considers 
the chances of a holiday, in the form of a clay trip to some centre 
of civilization; it is, he thinks, a nice change for a man living on 
an isolated farm, to run up to town, perhaps hetween milking 
hours. The agricultural shows, great and small, are usually 
held between hay harvest and corn harvest, so as to enable 
farmers to attend them in the freest period of the summer. For 
your true land lover, your weathered, uncouth-looking, toil-worn, 
honest son of the soil prefers to take a busman’s holiday, and go 
to some such exhibition. 

When David and I went to the show at Brecon to-day, David’s 
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practical nature, while possibly absorbing the general beauty of 
a landscape in travelling through this, to him, new country, did 
not much exclaim on its soft contours or its shades of green and 
gold, but rather he absorbed die details of each field, assessing 
and commenting on the fertility of die land, the state of the 
crops, die breed of cattle and sheep, the method of cultivation, 
the style of rick-making, and the cleanliness or weediness of the 
land. 

The kindly honesty of the man shone in all he said that day 
as we walked from pen to pen, and stand to stand. 

“ Aye, that’s good,” he would say of a well-bred sound cow or 
pig or sheep. 

But in front of complicated and expensive inventions he 
would stare and shake his head and say: 

“ Why all these gadgets? I could do it all better with my 
own hands. Does it save all that time? Someone has to make 
the machine first. Hundreds probably help to make it. It’s 
terribly expensive. And in ten years it’s worn right out. ft’s 
easy to he a farmer this way if you have plenty of money. But 
is it farming? Is it skilled work, or merely mechanical engineer¬ 
ing? Fanning like this is like being in a factory. I’d rather be 
happy and clean with a good scythe than mucking about all day 
with a spanner and a brokendown gearbox 1 If all them 
mechanics got out into the open air and used a scythe we’d be a 
healthier nation, with plenty ol' work and plenty of food for all,” 

“ The Golden Age,” I sighed, agreeing with the general senti¬ 
ment of David’s observations. 




yth July. Ii lias been a strenuous week, digging and despatching 
the last of the early potatoes. Now I can sit back and count the 
profit: about five tons to the acie at eighteen pounds per ton. 
Wc only just got them out in time. The met chant to whom 
our crop was assigned warned me that a glut was coming with 
the flooding of the market by the Cornish crop, and this was 
my last chance. So I hired the necessary labour and had the six 
acres dug in lour days, and sent away thirty tons. 

The labour this time was “ D.P.,” i.e. displaced persons from 
Europe. They proved to be Ukrainian Poles, Lens and Lithu¬ 
anians, and on the whole good workers: which, considering that 
they have to be paid twopence an hour above the statutory 
minimum wage of the British agricultural worker, was essential. 
This extra is to pay for the billeLing and transport of these 
workers, but it seems excessive for labour which is largely un¬ 
skilled. 

There is a drought in the eastern counties of England, but here 
in the west it has rained every other day, though we have had 
hours of sunshine each day, too. The west coast weather is like 
that—no overlong downpours of rain, but intermittent showers 
and sunshine; on the whole a cool and cheerful climate, humid 
and clear, rather too full of surprises than monotonous, but at 
times most “ hinderable ” (as the saying is locally) to farmers. 

Of late years, if we believe our memories and those of the 
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older farmers, the weather has changed. And we learn now to 
be surprised by a wholly fine and cloudless day. Such a day, we 
say, is a " fox,” i.e. a beautiful thing but not to be trusted. But 
I doubt if a scrutiny of the meteorological records would prove 
more than that we are at die moment in a bad cycle of wet 
summers. 

This cool wet summer has had a bad effect on crops generally. 
I was surprised to find the early potatoes so good. The flax has 
grown well, too, and is a heavy crop. Its bright harebell blue 
flowers are thrown down each day by the gales almost as soon 
as they have bloomed. The seed heads are forming quickly. 
But the excessive rain and wind and lack of midsummer heat 
have resulted in a lanky and languid stem which, at die best of 
times never sturdy in this plant, cannot stand this harsh treat¬ 
ment and remain upright. Every morning die dew-laden flax 
looks like a mown field. After a day of light wind and sun it 
dries sufficiently to stand at a better angle; some of it is even 
perpendicular then. 

Experience in the past warns me of the dangers of the diseases 
of flax which thrive in a wet season: wet rot or foama in the root, 
rust in the fibrous outer integument, and browning in the head. 

An honest farmer, I suppose—or perhaps I should say a farmer 
honest with himself—is ever watchful for symptoms of disease 
and setbacks in his crops and stock, and often—and certainly in 
my case—fails to appreciate fully the good signs. The farmer is 
proverbially pessimistic on the surface, though he occasionally 
indulges in bursts of boastful pride when in company. Beneath 
this armour of pessimism with which he faces the world he is as 
full of the weaknesses and strength, the secret fears and hopes, 
of the human heart as any other man is. And his doubting and 
distrustful tvatchfulness upon weather and soil enables him to 
be agreeably surprised when in the end a crop yields heavily 
or an animal sells well. 

This pessimism walked with me about the farm to-day. Leav¬ 
ing the flax field I found some rust in the wheat blades on the 
edges of the crop. The wheat in general looks promising never¬ 
theless, a healthy dark green, with head just forming. It will be 
late again. 

Some of the oats in the neighbouring fields, Catch and Pistyll, 
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I found scarcely a foot high, pale and much spotted with leaf- 
stripe disease (although this seed was dressed with a mercurial 
powder before sowing) along the clayey headlands where the soil 
was still wet when the oats were sown. This must be the worst 
patch on the farm, I thought gloomily, and hastened away from 
it, striding on to the central crown of the field where the oats 
were a luxuriant dark green, a forest of broad rustling lines over 
which tire blue-winged swallows glanced. 

Standing waist deep in the oats I momentarily forgot my fears 
and gloried in the beauty of sea and mountain and sky. There 
was sweetness in the sound of the summer wind in the oats. 
The golden light upon mown hayfields on the hill slopes opposite 
contrasted with the bright sapphire of the sea. The horizon was 
intensely clear, no longer remote, hut so near that 1 felt I could 
throw a stone over the sharp rim of the world. Looking east¬ 
wards 1 saw the black cattle on the highest field of the peninsula 
were washed by an almost orange hue reflected from a rainbow 
that dipped into the newly cut grass of the field known as 
Carnelog. 

My fears came back to me when I entered Tig Snook, so swiftly 
ploughed and sown with barley in May. The crop, despite rain 
and dung, seemed as short as in the driest year. Then I remem¬ 
bered that this new variety, Abed Ivcnia, carries a notoriously 
short straw, and that comforted me somewhat. 

I walked towards the east, gathering new flowers: heather and 
bell heather, two small kinds of willow-herb, centaury and eye- 
bright. In the higher part of the thirty-five acres of the Dust- 
howl, where in 1942 we had cleared a jungle of thorn and gorsc 
bushes above my head in height, I found the wilderness still 
struggling to regain possession. Where the cattle have trod and 
dunged freely, chiefly in the sheltered lower half, the sown 
grasses and clovers are predominant. But on the windy breast 
the white clover and the rye-grass are thin—in competition with 
stonecrop, centaury, foxglove, fog-grass and moss, and every¬ 
where the yearling plants of the gorse are thrusting their resili¬ 
ent barbed sprays to the sky. The cattle will do much good here 
this summer, with golden hooves treading this battlefield of the 
wild and tame, and splashing the land with nature’s compound 
fertilizer—-and the white clover shall run after them. But it will 
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take several years of such grazing, and another ploughing or two, 
before the earth here will grow thick and sweet with the cul¬ 
tivated meadow plants. 

Janet and Tony were mowing Carnelog with tractor and hay- 
cutter, a medium crop which in a normal year would have been 
gathered a month ago. But the snows and the late grazing which 
followed them have meant a late flowering of the grasses and 
clovers. The knives severed easily the sappy young stems as the 
machine rattled up and down the field. The sunlight and a cool 
west wind made the work pleasant, and if the crop is not heavy 
at least it will be easy to handle. There were very few coarse 
weeds, docks and thistles, and such of these as stood proudly in 
our path (for Janet and I completed the field in the evening) 
were all levelled by 8 p.m., when the last swathe—the “ back ” 
swathe along the hedge—was cut. 

* * * 

gth July. Although it rained (as usual) last night and was fresh 
and cool this morning, the sun came out at intervals and an 
invigorating north-west wind swept over the hayfield. The mown 
grass was quite dry when I tried out Cariad in the new side-rake 
this afternoon. 

This implement arrived (to replace a worn-out one bought for 
one pound at a sale six years ago), having been two years on 
order, unexpectedly in time for this late hay harvest. It has 
three parallel combs rotating between geared wheels, and will 
rake or sweep two rows of mown grass into one, or, if the middle 
section of each comb be removed, it will turn over two rows of 
grass at one operation. I used it for the latter purpose. 

The sweet scent of the fresh-mown grasses drifted in my 
nostrils as we worked round and round the thirteen acres of 
Carnelog. The sunlight warmed us and the sea-wind cooled us. 
The green-grey mountains were dark and bright under the 
chequered clouds. Yellowish parallels of heavenly light traversed 
the distant fields. 

From time to time heavy monsters of black appeared threaten¬ 
ingly in the west, and rushed upon the peninsula, but, as so often, 
these rain-clouds were drawn away to their natural home, the 
mountain-tops. There they gathered, pausing only a moment 
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to spill a few icy drops upon my sunburnt skin. I saw the grey 
veils of water falling upon the far dun-coloured hills, but we 
remained free, and again and again the sun burst through to 
warm my chilled body. Then the yellowhammers and the 
linnets sang again in the hedges, and a lield-mouse ran squeaking 
from one row of grass to the next. 

This was the first time Cariad, now a beautiful dapple-grey 
in her new summer coat, had worked since foaling. She was not 
happy about it either, since she could see her young child run¬ 
ning to and fro near the hedge in die next field with the other 
horses. 

So long as Cariad’s head was pointed down the rows eastwards 
towards her daughter she worked well, almost indeed trotting. 
Southwards, parallel to the hedge, her gait was sideways step¬ 
ping. and I had to pull hard on the off tcin to keep her in posi¬ 
tion. When it came to turning westwards, away from the foal, 
she was most teluctant, and had to be coaxed. She would stand 
and whinny; but at last she would obey the rein. Slowly, with 
lagging footsteps, she moved to the west. 

Her great feet were neatly placed between the rows, in the soft 
new grass springing there, and as one front hoof was lifted the 
hind hoof was clumped down in the same impression. The 
machine was a light affair, and she had no difficulty in pulling it, 
although from a long absence from work she was soft and out of 
condition, and she quickly became covered with sweat. 

In the field below Tony was building the stand for the new 
hayrick: trimmings from the overgrown hedges, chiefly boughs 
of hawthorn and sloe. I-Ie worked slowly and methodically, 
building up a base for a round rick of six yards diameter, Janet, 
in the same field, was cutting thistles with the tractor and an old 
mowing-machine, and David was using a scythe upon the tall 
hedge-weeds there; this in preparation for a field of late hay—if 
weather permits. 

A lark sprang from under Cariad’s feet, and the rake passed 
harmlessly over a nest containing five eggs just beginning to 
hatch. The parent hovered anxiously near us, then alighted, 
and tried to lure me away by dragging her wings on the ground. 
She ran along, using the broken-wing trick with such a realistic 
effect that I wondered whether we had not indeed injured her. 
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But having seen her fly perfectly when first disturbed, I knew 
better. I was content to mark the site with a stick, and told 
myself I must remember to warn the other workers to avoid the 
nest in our future operations in the field. 

Cariad halted more and more determinedly now, at the east 
end of the rows. Towards six o’clock she refused to turn to the 
west on the rein, and kept swerving and backing when I insisted, 
coaxed, bullied and shouted at her. I was obliged at last to get 
clown and turn her head to the west and lead her a few yards 
by hand. Her udder was tight with milk. At six o’clock there 
remained still an hour’s work. 

I unhitched, and led her to the stable. I gave her a bucket of 
rolled oats, and went in to supper at the long table. 

After supper I washed the sweat from her udder. Many 
countrymen believe that a sucking mare shoirld be milked after 
work, as the f ‘ hot ” milk produced during work is believed to be 
harmful to the foal. The truth is, of course, that the sweat from 
the udder is poisonous, and, once this is wiped off, the milk is 
as good as ever, and personally I think it pure waste not to allow 
the foal to have it. 

Cariad was excited and noisy, expecting to be free with her 
foal. When I led her back to work in the mown field she sidled, 
pranced, and whinnied. She tossed her head with its fine grey 
mane, and strained towards the grazing field where the young 
filly stood watchful at the gate on the skyline. 

I gave in. 

We went to the gate and I let the foal suck. Cariad no longer 
strained and tried to nip me. I thought she even gave me a 
grateful glance from behind her blinkers. She stood peifectly 
still while her large baby drained the udder, methodically giving 
each teat in turn short pulls of some five seconds duration. 

With her lanky cinnamon-coloured daughter beside her Cariad 
completed the turning of the hay with me in this new obedient 
mood. Sometimes the foal walked immediately in front of 
the mare, but usually quietly close at her right flank, or gallop¬ 
ing to and fro there. If she strayed far Cariad whinnied and 
the filly came cantering back, giving a quivering infantile 
neigh. 

At half-past eight we turned the last—the hedgerow—swathe. 
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I unhitched Cariad. Her i'oal tried to suck as I did so. I smacked 
her soft little nose, for I must wipe the udder again. 

As we walked to tire stable I saw the yellowhammers rise from 
their nest in the vegetation by the gate. The cock was carrying 
food in his swollen throat. The hen had a white jelly-like pellet 
in liei bill. I remembered Gilbert White’s simple description of 
the faeces of small nestling birds: 

“ ... in birds there seems to be a particular provision, that the 
clung of nestlings is enveloped in a tough kind ol jelly, and there¬ 
fore is the easier conveyed oh without soiling 01 daubing.” 

The hen flew over the grass, dropping the pellet. She circled 
back to her mate, who awaited her on the gate-post. There she 
fluttered her wings, crouching before him and successfully sup¬ 
plicating for a portion of the food in his throat. 

What a beautiful pattern it all is, this scheme of nature, I 
thought, feeling myself and Cariad and the foal a part of it, too. 

The yellow hen was sitting beside him again in the gorse-top 
when I opened the gate to turn Cariad and her foal loose in the 
neighbouring pasture. 

nth July. Early this morning Janet walked with me through 
the cornfields, to assess the amount of alien seed in these pedigree 
crops. This work is called “ roguing,” that is, rooting out the 
bad types and mutations of the same variety, as well as the alien 
species. The expert eye can discern the faulty formation of a 
seed head of grain: perhaps it is too loose in habit, or too tight, 
or carries a beard when it should not—the rogue stands out 
clearly from the uniform mass. A plant of barley, too, may be 
found in an oatfield, or oats in barley, or either in wheat. 

Thanks to our sowing only seed which had been purified by 
the co-operative seed-cleaning station to which I had sent my 
corn, we quite failed to discover more than half a dozen rogues 
and two aliens in an hour’s walking through the crops. 

It was an overcast morning full of tones and half-tones of grey. 
Even the air seemed full of a grey expectant light as if the dawn 
had delayed its leave of day. A large battleship lay at anchor 
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off the breakwater at Abergwaun, a powerful shape of pale 
splcndoured grey upon a deep blue-grey sea furrowed by the 
grey-white ripples of the south-west wind. The clouds were 
dove-grey, the mountains brown-grey and the slate cliffs were 
grey-black. Even the corn had assumed a grey hue—the oats 
violet-grey, the barley grey-green, and the wheat a smooth or 
glaucous grey. 

“ If only the sun would shine,’’ sighed Janet, her brown face 
and scarlet-lined cloak the only bright note in the landscape. So 
early as this the few wild poppies were unopened, their heads 
bent amidst the tall forest of die corn. 

Grey and grey and grey. Such a morning often brought a 
glorious day, I reminded her, looking in vain for a blue panel 
in the western sky. 

A solitary lark was singing. It hovered low over the grey 
waves of the wheatlield. A whitediroat growled from a sloe- 
bush, then hurriedly uttered a few notes of its staccato song. 
But in general there is much less singing, not because of the 
greyness of this morning, but because the season of bird-song is 
near the end. The yellowhammers will sing for another two 
months, but the chaffinches are already songless. 

The hay is still green and “ dead ”—it does not move rustlingly 
when I lift it in my arms. It is not yet fit to carry, or even to 
roll up, four rows into one, yet. If the sun does not shine I can 
see it lingering and becoming a week-end job, which I have tried 
to avoid. 

When we got back to the yard David and Tony had finished 
milking, feeding calves, and cleaning out. I put everyone to hoe 
the field cabbages, and went indoors to wrestle with forms. 
Nancy brought me some tea and asked my advice about school¬ 
ing for Glynne, who is nearly six. Through the window we 
could see the hoy riding Pinnochio the pig, who grows at an 
amazing rate and is ridiculously tame. Glynne washes the pig 
every morning, and Susanna helps. Pinnochio adores the scrub¬ 
bing of his fine, thin, bristly coat, and runs with mincing steps 
and querulous grunts as soon as he hears the bucket and brush 
clattering. 

Susanna is four to-morrow and I have promised the family a 
picnic by boat. 
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I wrestled with bread-rationing forms, labour returns, cattle 
movement register, insurance cards, subsidy for wheat and 
potatoes form, pay-as-you-earn income-tax calculations and cer¬ 
tificates of seed-purity claim. There were letters front real 
farmers and would-be farmers asking advice, ofleiing harvest 
labour. . . . 

Bills were mounting up. In the afternoon I counted the cattle 
in Pen-ddol-fach to see if any of the steers or barren cows were 
fit to sell. The black herd stood on the windy height enjoying 
the fly-free salt breeze. Their coats were glowing with health: 
“A pleasure to see the cattle at Island Farm”—Tony had 
reported Thomson Riffinnon as boasting about our “ grand herd 
of Welsh Blacks.” 

Yet in my heart I sometimes felt I would have exchanged this 
beef herd for a herd of milk cattle. Hardy as the Welsh Black 
is, and capable of living on little, it is an unpopular and dying 
breed, and my efforts to re-introduce it in its native heath seemed 
so far unavailing. It still exists in numbers in the mountains of 
North Wales, but here in the south there arc only half a dozen 
breeders. Everywhere the beef and dual-purpose breeds are 
giving way to milk. And, I thought, why not? Man is less and 
less of a meat-eater, and his future diet is likely to be more and 
more of milk, eggs, fish, fruit and garden produce. A dairy cow 
is twice as productive in her lifetime as a beef cow. She yields 
in one year an average of at least fifty pounds worth of milk, but 
a beef cow in the same time can only rear on an average one and 
a quarter calves, worth at twelve months about twenty pounds, 
and this young increase will soon require almost as much grass 
as another cow. 

If my herd (I idly told myself) was composed of sixty milch 
cows and twenty-five young growing females, I should have an 
income of £3,000 at least from their milk. But my herd is made 
up of thirty beef cows (some barren), with thirty-five calves, 
thirty-five yeardings and thirty-five two-year-olds. The last ought 
to bring me in an income of £1,500 a year. Of course beef cows 
are far less laboursome, and they are fed entirely on what is 
produced on the land here. A herd of sixty milch cows would 
need at least another man (£250 per annum) and a plentiful 
supply of manufactured cattle cake, the costs of which would 
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offset some ol' the milk profits. In addition hardly any labour 
can be found to take an interest in milch cows to-day. 

# * * 

i2lh July. There was quite a procession down the rough lane 
to the beach this afternoon. At first Pinnochio -had expressed 
his determination to come on the expedition. As we vveie about 
to descend from the house he rushed out of the yard, protesting, 
grunting, and kicking up his tiny feet, while his long, rapidly 
fattening body waggled like that ol a corpulent fish. He rushed 
ahead ol us, and in his mad excitement tore up a foxglove plant. 

Susanna just could not understand why Pinnochio could not 
come, and was sad when he was sternly driven into his sty and 
locked up. But April came and all the cats—Moustache, the old 
she-cat, Fluffy, Whitey, Nick, Stripey and Puffball. That is to 
say, they started out with us, down the lane, thinking that this 
was but another game they were to play with the children. But 
as we walked on and on the younger kittens hesitated as if they 
considered they were now getting rather too far from home. 
Stripey had to stop at last, and Puffball’s complaining mew drew 
Moustache to her side and there the old mother cat stayed, 
watching us out of sight round a leafy bend of the dark lane. 
Then Nick, the black tom-cat, found a large beetle which was 
more interesting than human beings. 

When we got to the fennel bank only April remained with us, 
and she was given permission to come on board. 

We launched the big boat in Susanna’s honour, the twenty- 
five-foot-long Irish curragh, which David and I carried down to 
the sea on our backs. Of canvas and lathes, it is a beautifully 
made rowing and sailing craft from Dingle in county Kerry. It 
holds up to twelve people uncomfortably and seven in luxury. 
On its prow, which will ride so easily over white surf and break¬ 
ing waves, I had recently and secretly painted a shark-like head, 
with great white teeth and (as I thought) savage, glaring eyes. 

But the children were thrilled, and Susanna thought the face 
“boo’ful,” Janet decided it was quite a benevolent-looking 
monster, though that had not been my intention. 

Lightly the long narrow craft floated over the calm watei. 
David and I pulled around the headland with the double oars 
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and Janet sleeved. Nancy and the children sal in the bow, 
looking forward and exclaiming. 

The herring-gulls, wearing fheir French-grcy manlles a little 
raggedly (for it is nearly moulting time) wheedled over the slate 
ledges of the cliffs, feeding their whining chicks which can 
almost fly. The chequered-plumagcd chicks gulped down the 
fish and offal and retreated to the shelter of the rocks, looking 
uncomfortable. 

The children watched the feeding with great interest. 

“ Why tire the baby gulls so sad and quiet? ” asked Glynne 
earnestly. 

"Looks like indigestion,” said Janet. “To be so hungry and 
then so full in the same minute is a disconcerting thought! ” 

"It’s the usual habit of the carnivorous beast, bird or fish,” 
I explained. “ Only the vegetarians have deceni manners— 
comparatively speaking.” 

“ Am I a veg’arian? ” asked Susanna anxiously. 

We glided past the herring-gulls and their overfed chicks. 
The sun shone on the great brown-black outstretched wings of 
a cormorant standing on the outermost shelf of the Needle Rock. 
It appeared to be carven to the cliff like a gargoyle. 

“What is it? ” asked Glynne. 

“ A cormorant.” 

“ Why is it like that?” 

“Drying its wings,” said Janet. 

“Not so much that as because it feels comfortable thus, and 
the muscles are then so adjusted that digestion of the last heavy 
meal is easier. At least the wings-spread attitude is always 
adopted after a good meal of fish,” I said. 

“Not a vegetarian, obviously,” commented David. 

“ Some vegetarians eat fish,” put in Nancy, who trailed one 
arm in the cool water. 

“ I want to be a vegetarian, Mamma,” said Glynne, “ and then 
we needn’t kill Pinnochio, need we? We could eat fish, couldn’t 
we, instead of bacon? ” 

He appealed to me. Susanna too considered we had better all 
become veg’arians. 

It was a difficult question to answer, and I evaded it by asking 
if a fish was really a vegetable. 
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The conversation drifted on from fish to vegetables and from 
vegetables to flowers. What were those big dark green leaves 
growing in the crevices of the rocks? 

They were sea-mallow, I explained. The severe snows of winter 
had killed last year’s young growth of this beautiful biennial, 
but last summer’s seeds, lying dormant in the rock-debiis, in 
cracks and fissures, had germinated this spring and were now 
strong plants filling the sheltered interstices, so that next summer 
the Needle Rock should be clothed in the purple blossoms— 
unless frost again intervened. 

The forty or so pairs of the blaclc-coated, white-breasted razor¬ 
bills were restlessly flighting about the tall column of the Needle. 
The young chicks were just about to leave the cievices wheie 
they had been hatched a fortnight ago. We saw one of the most 
forward of these little fellows hopping, skipping and jumping on 
the brink, ready to take off. It flapped its wings vigorously, call¬ 
ing querulously to the adults on the water below. They growled 
in answer. 

As the curragh glided nearer, the chick gave a final jump and 
fluttered down on a long plane to the sea. Immediately it dived 
and its parents dived after it. They rose to the surface together, 
it vsqueaking, they growling. They swam closely side by side 
towards the open sea. The chick was only half the size of the 
adult. 

“ Is that the right mamma and papa? ” asked Susanna 
anxiously, and wanted to know where they were going. The sea 
looked so huge. ... 

Suddenly a great black-backed gull dived from the air upon 
the chick. The parents rushed across the water to drive the thief 
away. I shouted, Glynne shouted. Susanna squealed. The 
chick dived. The disappointed gull flew away. 

The chick came up again. Its parents swam with it, convoying 
it to sea. 

“ I think gulls are beastly birds,” Glynne said. If I had a 
gun, I’d shoot them all 1 ” 

“ But not the baby ones? ” said Susanna, after consideiing this 
threat. 

“ No, not the baby ones,” agreed Glynne. 

“Not all the old ones too? ” pleaded Susanna. 
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“ Yes, all the old ones must die,” said Glynne firmly. 

“Then how can you have baby gulls without mother gulls to 
lay eggs? ” demanded Susanna triumphantly. 

We landed on Gull’s Nest Island under the eastern headland. 
We bathed. The children paddled in a large pool until Susanna 
fell in altogether. Then we had tea—it was Susanna’s birthday 
tea, with four precious glace cherries on a sponge-cake covered 
with icing, and with jam and cream inside. 

Susanna, still wet but rapidly diying in the sun, cut the cake. 
Even April had a piece, and little bits were put aside for Mous¬ 
tache and all the kittens. For Pinnochio there was rather a 
larger slice than Glynne thought necessary. 

As soon as we got to the beach Susanna ran home up the 
lane, the box with the slices of cake stpieezed firmly under her 
arm. 

* # # 

ijlh July. The hay has been six days cut, and three days turned. 
We began to put it into large cocks or field “ moughs.” David 
used the new side-rake and, by taking two rows at a time going 
north up the field, and two going south, he put four rows into 
one. I followed with the tractor sweep, pushing each row into 
two heaps, one in the centre of the field, the other at the bottom. 
Janet and Tony cocked or capped these heaps; that is to say, they 
trimmed them so that the grass crowned them neatly and hung 
down on all sides ready to carry off the rain, as roof slates do, by 
overlapping. 

Nancy and the children joined the cocking party. Glynne 
carried his pikeful nobly to the cocks, but Susanna worked at a 
distance and built her own little haystacks out of the gleanings, 
and hummed a song of her own that no one had ever heard 
before. “ The hay song ” she said it was, and it seemed to con¬ 
sist of certain words mumbled over and over again. I heard her 
say: 

“ Butterflies, buttercups, butterflies, buttercups, no daisies, one 
daisies, two daisies, three daisies. . . 

She was perfectly content, and gave me a dreamy smile as she 
sat in the middle of a very small—and now very flat—hay cock. 

We had swept and built a dozen large cocks. The grey clouds 
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gathered ever more darkly in the south-west. It was raining for 
half an hour on the hills before the first drops struck us. At last 
we were driven from the field. 

I retired in disgust to my hut and began checking and entering 
new specimens in the herbarium. 

In spite of the rain my companions the humble-bees were busy. 
The old queen no longer appeared. She had hatched her first 
lot of eggs and now her first virgin workers were fotaging daily 
to find food for the growing larvae in the flower-pot nest. The 
aquilegia had, of course, died as a result of the excavation in the 
soil of the pot, although I had from time to time sprinkled it 
with water, but chiefly to keep the soil moist and workable for 
the bees. There were now about fifty workers attached to my 
indoor humble-bee hive, but so far all these were worker bees. 
I watched daily for the first signs of the virgin queens and drones. 
I knew that when they appeared summer would be on the wane, 

* # # 

14th July , Three days of fine weather are promised by the 
Meteorological Office. But this morning low clouds hung over 
tire farm, preventing work, as the misty air was dank and close, 
and the mown grass retained the dew. The air was heavy, as if 
the sun was trying to burn a way through the woolly blanker. 

I walked in the woods. It was silent and dark there, oppressive 
and full of flies. The pathways of spring were choked. Hardly 
any life stirred and not a bird dared to sing. Even the wood 
owls had left the barrel in the elm; they sat in two pairs, one old 
bird and one fluffy-barred youngster, side by side upon two 
adjacent boughs. Solemnly they regarded me through the dusk 
of the leaves. 

The monkshood had sprung up above my head, its purple- 
blue caps striving to reach the light. Only the sickly yellow- 
white candelabra of the late-flowering elder seemed fully alive 
and a little sinister as it burned in the green night of the valley 
wood, under the summer clouds. 

This is no season to wander in the woods. The beautiful 
chains of the tufted vetch, the honeysuckle and the wild rose 
garland the perimeter of the copse. Beyond us (they seem to 
say) is danger and darkness. 
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Here, to the bright light between the copse and the field, even 
die woodland birds have fled. Bands o£ titmice, tree-creepers, 
warblers and chaffinches leave the tree-gloom for the sheltered 
warmth and light of the fringe, snatching the insect life from 
the low miniature forest of cow-parsnip, burdock, campion and 
nettle. They do not sing—many of them are ragged in moult. 
But a wren sings, and from a distant sycamore a cock mavis, with 
a third nest just completed in the hedge, rings out his true clear 
notes; yet, without the persistence of spring, he soon tires. Some¬ 
times a blackbird tries a few bars of his flute, a last effort for the 
year. 

The whole bullfinch family has moved up near the farmhouse. 
Early in the morning I see them in the garden. I heard the 
frequent hew, hew, a soft, sweetly low note as upon a small pipe, 
of the scarlet-breasted male, who seems to maintain the lead. 
But I cannot surprise them at the currants as I do the white- 
throats and the blackbirds. They remain in the hedges and trees 
round about. 

No, this is not the season of the airless woods. This is the 
crowning hour of the open fields, where the wind blows free and 
cool from the blue summer sea, alike across the waving corn, the 
striped acres of scented hay, and the clover-starred pasture. 

The low hedges are suddenly lit up with the cream-yellow 
torches of the wild toadflax over-topping the honeysuckle and 
the tireless campion. A deeper yellow marks the high perch 
occupied by the tittering cock yellowhammcrs. 

The royal spikes of the foxglove outreach all other flowers of 
the open hedgerow. Even the beautiful, tall musk mallow and 
the slender spears of agrimony cannot excel their exalted sister 
whose fierce rosette of powerful leaves has demanded a wide 
territory on the crowded bank. 

From the old mill pond the moorhen strolls half across the 
neighbouring meadow, thinking herself unobserved in her hunt 
for insects and slugs. A flight of inexperienced young mallard 
hide in the rushes there by day, and wing heavily out to feed 
at night. David has shot one, but I have reminded him that 
it is still the close season. The ducks fled to the sea when he 
shot at them, but now they are back again, and though David 
the hunter itches to use the gun again, I vow they shall have 
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safe sanctuary until August, even if they are visiting the ripening 
coni at night. 

A bright sun burst through at noon. All this afternoon we 
were at the hay, for a fresh north wind rapidly dried the fields. 
We completed the cocking of the thirteen acres of Carneiog, one 
man side-raking, another pushing the hay into piles with the 
sweep, and the other two shaping the cocks. 

Now real summer was suddenly here. It was beautiful to work 
without a shirt, with wind and sun upon my back. 

The colours became unusually soft and gracious because of 
the misty light drawn upwards from the hot and shimmering 
surface of the land. The vapours gathered in bluish-white 
plumes in the upper air. Upon the very tops of the hills they 
drifted, so that these seemed to emanate and smoke and be alive. 

Sometimes a group of low clouds came in over the sea, like a 
party of playful sprites, and hurried to join the hill nimbus. 
They would scud upwards from the blue ocean to meet and 
mingle and entwine in dances together with their sisters on the 
mountain-tops, the empurpled heather a fine carpet for their 
frolic. Then onwards and southwards the white dancers moved, 
vanishing from our sight, flying to their final meeting-place upon 
the highest peaks of the Prescelly range. 

The nearer heights would be bare for a while, mellowing with 
warm light, until a fresh cohort had crossed the sea, and leaped 
up the shining cliffs, and assembled on the ragged profile of Carn 
Engyl, the Rock of the Angels. 

* * * 

i^ih July. The air was delicious on this last of the three 
promised fine days, so warm that it was possible to wear one 
garment only—short trousers—all day. But having cocked all 
the hay yesterday there was really little to do, since the cocks 
would still be too green inside to be fit for stacking. 

We hoed cabbages until teatime, when Janet hinted to me 
that we might reasonably haul in tire driest of the cocks, those 
built on the windy breast of the field. Yes, I agreed, surely we 
ought to take advantage of the weather? 

This eagerness was commendable, but as soon as we began to 
pitch the cocks upon the stack we found, as we had secretly 
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feared, that the hay was too green, and that if we persisted we 
should quickly have a hot stack. 

Tony and Owen were on the stack, which had a layer of old 
wheaten sftaw put over the hedge-trimmings at the bottom, 
David opetatecl the grab, and Janet walked Cariad in the chain 
harness pulling the wire hoist of the pitching-pole. I drove the 
tractor, bringing in the ripest hay-cocks, two or three at one 
sweep. 

We had to give up at nine o’clock after Tony had built a score 
of cocks into one giant pyramid on the staddle. He fears it will 
heat, even so. 

The weather, in spite of the forecast, looked fine to-night, with 
a hazy look to the skyline, hut the sun went down without colour 
into a rising seaward mist. 

It began to rain at seven next morning when I. ran out to 
spread the green canvas sheet over the haystack, which was 
already nicely warm. Nicely, because hay, to be palatable, 
should warm up and “ make ” a little; it can never heat badly 
in this small quantity. 

I was glad after all that the rest of the field was safe in cocks. 
* « * 

iStfi July. The vivid green of the rain-washed fields has paled 
again under the dove-blue summer mist that has come with two 
more days of fine weather. The hay-cocks dried right out and 
by six o’clock to-night we had swept the last one to the hoist and 
topped off a tall round rick. In other years this thirteen-acre 
field has taken, with the hay-loader and trailers and the lorry, 
two full days to stack; this year it took less than a full day to 
sweep and stack, although nearly a full day was spent cocking it. 

It was a mighty fine stack by six o’clock, with just the slightest 
suspicion of a lean to the south-west, downhill, a lean which 
may have been encouraged by the pressure of each grab-load of 
hay as it swung and dragged upwards against the north side of 
the rick. We were all pleased to have got the hay in, in good 
heart, and thought ourselves fine fellows for having cocked it and 
kept it green and prime, as Tony declared. Especially when we 
saw the sun go down behind great lilac-tinted clouds and a 
rapidly clearing horizon. Soon in the north we saw Snowdonia 
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and Bardsey Island over the great blue bight of Cardigan Bay,, 
and westwards was the grey and black whale-like shape of the 
Wicklow Mountains of Ireland. 

When we see these things from the height of the highest land 
here it is certain to rain to-morrow. 

* # St 

21 st July. It did rain, and the hayrick settled, in spite of props 
there, to the south side; and very uncomfortable it looked by 
noon to-day. It had rained this morning too, but a west wind 
gathered its strength and drove away the sullen southern clouds. 
By three in the afternoon the sun was out. The five of us 
assembled at the rick, to reshape its leaning head, and top it tip 
with two loads of last year’s wheaten straw. Then we crowned 
it, as is customary with round ricks here, with the iron band of 
a cart-wheel, from which we hung a dozen stones on lengths of 
binder twine. These strings will hold the crown in place until 
the whole rick settles and solidifies and until thatching-time. 
That is, if we should thatch; but a rick well-topped with straw 
keeps dry enough here, for although we have plenty of rain 
there is always a drying wind afterwards, and few coast-wise 
fanners thatch their ricks. 

* * * 

22nd July. It is more and more clear to me that this western 
shore is not ideal for seed clover production. The lack of heat 
at the time of the clover flowering, as in recent years, discourages 
the bees, which must have a high temperature (about 80 degrees 
on the ground) for successful nectar gathering. Rain without 
sunshine results in a lush but weak growth of clover leaf and 
stalk which cannot stand up to the fierce coast winds. Such heads 
as mature are apt to sink down into the thick herbage and 
become wet and sodden with the continuing rain. Long Stock¬ 
ing, six acres of Sioo clover, looks and smells beautiful in the 
sun, hut a tramp through it to-day showed that, although it is 
full of new blooming heads, the herbage is already going down, 
and in a week or so will be very hard to cut. Yet if we cut now 
we shall only have a very small percentage of ripe heads. 

Last year we left it until late August to cut, hoping each day 
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for the unexpected heat-wave which was to ripen the heads and 
give us a dry cutting period; but this never came. It was uncut 
in September, and was in the end not cut at all, but had to be 
grazed down in its flattened state, a kind of inferior green silage. 
But in 1945 we had saved a good ciop which yielded about ,£35 
worth per acre of seed. 

This week, which began so well, became wet and airless with 
a coast fog. There was nothing to do but to sort out the cattle 
herd. There were young calves to castrate, and some barren 
cows and fat steers to pick out for sale. We sent oil fifteen of 
the primest. 

One steer in the herd had been fighting and got the worst of 
it: the tips of both horns were broken and blood streamed from 
these. These wounds had 10 be cauterized, to prevent infection 
with tetanus and other germs, as well as to keep off the maggot 
flies. Being full of blood-vessels the young horn is very sensitive 
and the animal was in pain, until we had etherized the wounds 
and burnt oil the broken tips. He was turned into the pasture 
with the cows, away from the burly of the herd. There he settled 
peacefully to graze. 

The little bull calves struggled for a moment during the emas¬ 
culation process, but seemed unconcerned afterwards, and ran 
to suck their dams and nibble the sweet clover as if nothing 
unusual had happened. 

* * * 

Saturday, 26th July. The soft, warm, coastal rain falls with a 
sighing sound through the summer foliage. Many of the leaves, 
especially of the ash, are still a tender fresh green. But the 
leaves of the early flowering trees—the chestnut, the sallow, and 
the bullace—are worn and insect-pocked, and some grow ragged 
and brown. The leaves of the wild plum arc shrivelled enough 
to show the lichened nests of the goldfinches in the upper 
branches. These finches still sing, a little inconsequentially, as 
they fly with their first broods between the bullaces and the 
ripening flax. 

I heard a wren singing in the distance—a persistent, vehement, 
challenging song which came gradually nearer until the bird 
itself alighted on the roof of my hut. When it sang there the 
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loudness quite startled me, and the structure vibrated obviously. 
Then I noticed a great company of small birds near the hut, as 
if they were gathering about or following close to the wren. I 
even wondered if the singing of the wren was not some sort of 
signal to the mixed assembly. So long as he sang within the 
garden the small birds remained in numbers. They sought food 
in the sallows, bullaces, chestnuts and in the wild border where 
flowered in rich harmony the wood sage, hawkweed, honeysuckle, 
silvenveed, bramble, St. Johnswort, agrimony, wall-lettuce, wil¬ 
low-herbs, sorrel, bedstraws, woundworts, herb robert, yellow 
toadflax, pignut, wild carrot, tufted vetch, hemp agrimony, 
meadowsweet, great knapweed, ragwort, cow-parsley, stachys, 
burdock, thistle, nettle, and the ever triumphant red campion, 
all mingled with the grace of ripening grasses. Or crept about 
the warm dry banks scented with wild thyme, musk mallow, 
marjoram, red rattle, wrest-harrow, plantain, meadow cranesbill 
and yarrow. 

There were warblers: chiffchaffs, willow-wrens, whiteihroats 
and one blackcap, many chaffinches—some a little ragged in 
moult, two spotted flycatchers, a tree-creeper, great tits, coal-tits, 
and a dozen blue tits. A blackbird was there and a song-thrush, 
but best of all were the young bullfinches, looking like sun¬ 
burned chaffinches flushed with roseate and dun hues, which 
eagerly followed their crimson-breasted father. He fed them as 
they sat upon a sallow bough before the west window of the hut, 
within three feet of my eyes. 

He was gathering the seeds of the red campion, and beautiful 
he looked there in the forest of deep pink blossoms. When he 
delayed to return to the sallow bough the four youngsters sud¬ 
denly took flight, displaying their dark wing-tips, white wing- 
bars and rumps as they plunged into the red campion beside him. 

Plaintively they called to him: Hew, hew. No father could 
have worked more feverishly, beaking the ripe capsules of the 
campion to make a mealy pulp for his children. The old hen 
was nowhere to be seen. Perhaps the sparrow-hawk had taken 
her life. 

The wren sang on, but except for their low keep-in-touch calls 
the other birds were silent. 

There was no other sound or song save the wind in the trees, 
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the runnelling of the little stream, and the distant stammering 
of the yellowhammer. 

When I got up and left the hut I walked across the yard. The 
wren’s song faded in the distance, hut I could hear the swallows 
cluttering as they Hew in and out of the implement shed, 
and the clack of passing jackdaws and the note of a foghorn 
at sea. 

•# # «• 

z 8 lh July. Is this summer at last? Two days of rainless heat 
enabled us to cut the six acres of Sioo in Long Slocking this 
afternoon, I diove the tractor wiLh the self-lilt mower behind. 
Janet sharpened the spare knives and raked the headland or 
"back” swath clear so that in the end I might complete the 
cutting by running the machine along the hedge and mow the 
width occupied by the tractor on the first round. To deal with 
the matted bottom where the rains had beaten down the clover, 
we had to keep the knives very sharp, which meant changing 
them often. Otherwise the machine would clog and jam with 
the tough semi-prostrate stems. 

The field sang with multitudes of bees taking a last fill of the 
nectar which the heat had made easy to suck. If only this heat 
had come earlier I A big yield of seed is unlikely—much clover 
was still in flower to-day. 

A good many thistles have sprung up in this field—rather 
unaccountably, I thought with wounded pride. They were just 
about to flower. One giant spear-plume (the Scotch) thistle 
stood in the centre of the field, and, as I drew my parallelograms 
nearer and nearer about it, this beautiful but undesirable plant 
seemed to become the object of my travels. I would calculate 
that the knife arm would reach it on the twelfth round, then 
the tenth, the fifth, the third, the second, and finally the next, 
turn. But it resisted and was not toppled down until the 
next turn again, when its thick stem gave the knife a sharp 
jolt. 

There was another violent jolt as I mowed off the last central 
strip. Turning back I found a rabbit lying dead in the windrow 
of upturned clover and grass stems. Its head had heen sheared 
neatly away. It had remained perfectly still in the centre of the 
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field, unable to move, hypnotized by the rhythmic song and 
steady advance of the whirring knife. 

* # 

2gth July. We began on the flax-pulling. Though the crop is 
on the gieen side I had rather harvest a too green than a too 
ripe crop. There were already enough golden patches in some 
parts of the field where it was fully'ripe; there the minute lower 
leaves had withered and the stem become yellow below the sun- 
brown seed-bolls. The winds and rains of this treacherous sum¬ 
mer had so battered the flax that as it grew ripe in the last few 
days it had lost its youthful elasticity. About a third of the 
crop remained quite upright, the rest was leaning or half- 
prostrate. 

We were pulling it not a moment too soon. A thunderstorm 
would completely flatten it. The tvet summer had encouraged 
a thick undergrowth of fast-growing annual weeds, chiefly chick- 
weed and “ fat hen ” (that is, white goosefoot), with stray sorrels 
and thistles rising to the top. 

For these reasons we had decided to pull by hand, since a 
machine needs a standing crop free of weeds for successful work. 

Janet, David, Tony, Owen and I ranged ourselves across the 
field, and pulled steadily for two days, while we waited for the 
extra labour promised by the agricultural committee. 

“ Grup, grup I ” 

The sound of flax being torn from the earth was like that of 
a horse grazing hungrily. 

We pulled steadily, gathering with the right hand and jerking 
the short tap-root up just clear of the ground with both hands 
over the gathering bunch. Handful by handful until the hands 
could hold no more, then the bundle was lifted up and laid down 
in a swathe behind each puller. We held the flax close under the 
seeding head, thus leaving behind the low-growing weeds. 

The sun poured its heat upon us. Young Glynne came up to 
the field anxious to help. He pulled his shirt off in imitation of 
the men (whose backs were now as brown as their corduroy 
trousers) and pulled manfully for an hour beside Owen. I heard 
their constant prattle mingle with the voices of the young male 
greenfinches which were practising a soft first song of high 
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summer. With the goldimches and the linnets they flocked to 
the ripening o£ the flax seed. Upon the hedges the yellow 
buntings still stammered and wheezed; one might imagine thar 
they were offended by the attack upon their feeding territory. 

To my surprise, for a wet spring usually encourages crop 
diseases and pests, the flax was cpiite free of rust, foama, brown¬ 
ing and other ailments which this crop in most yeats is afflicted 
with in varying degree. I was delighted to find it of good length 
and of that medium thickness desired for producing good quality 
fibre. Thus far, then, it had turned out better than 1 had 
expected. That anxiety was removed, but there temained the 
further anxieties of successful pulling, stooking, “ moughing ” 
into field stacks, and finally sending to the factory. 

At four in the afternoon Nancy, looking cool in a patterned 
overall, brought tea and slices of brown bread with farm butter 
and home-made blackcurrant jam. Susanna appeared too in a 
new sun-suit, carrying a basket, with Pinnochio, April and the 
kittens close behind. Pinnochio, forbidden to enter the arable 
fields, was shut out at the gate. He grunted and wandered away 
in the direction of the stream. 

For a few moments we lay sprawled on the green and auburn 
swathes of the flax which ran in long parallels from the lower 
hedge to tire edge of the standing crop. 

The sweetness of this rest from the labours of the field brought 
to me a feeling that I was richer than princes. The hot sun 
stared down upon the happy group. David sat beside Nancy and 
attentively passed the food around. 

Susanna attempted to pluck the odd short strands of green flax 
left by the pulling team. She gathered a bunch and handed it 
solemnly to me before going off to the hedge to look for wild 
strawberries. 

There was a sudden shriek of laughter from Glynne. Fie 
pointed to the gate. There stood Pinnochio, grunting trium¬ 
phantly through the bars. He was perfectly black and shining 
from a glorious mud-bath in the stream. 
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tst August. Still the sun shines with great heat. While Tony 
supervised the completion of the pulling of the flax with the aid 
of twenty “displaced” (“misplaced” is Tony’s term for them) 
Europeans, Janet and I opened out die first field of oats. In the 
last few days of heat the Black Supreme in the steeply pitched 
six acres of Brock had begun to lose its dove’s-wing colour, that 
dun and blue and green mixture which it assumes as a signal 
to us that cutting time is here. It must be cut promptly then, for 
it shells easily when ripe, and its straw grows weak rapidly and 
is soon unable to sustain the heavy one-sided head of many ears. 

We enteied the field where yesterday I had scythed die corn 
for a space for drawing in the machine and reassembling it for 
work. (A reaper and binder travels along the road on two special 
detached road wheels which move at right-angles to the direction 
of the machine when this is reassembled and working in the 
field.) 

Half this field had been under rape after early potatoes last 
year, and half under oats. The half which had had rape (grazed 
by cattle) was twice as luxuriant as the other half; so that as we 
moved round the field I had to adjust the machine by its three 
levers to suit the height of the crop; one lever lilts the sails, a 
second raises the height of the cutting knife, and the third alters 
the position of the string bond on the sheaf. 

Sometimes we stopped to mend broken string, but this first 
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field, being dry, was easy to cut. After supper Nancy and the 
others came into the field to set up the sheaves into stooks of 
six, placing each seven stooks close together so that moughing 
will be easier. 

At nine o’clock the butterflies began to settle to sleep in tire 
standing corn, from which, in ever-narrowing rectangles, the 
machine disturbed them. 

The sun went down in a dull grey sky. Dew fell, and the 
canvas platforms began to swell and tighten. But we held on, 
anxious to finish the field, for the sky did not look promising. 

The last few white butterflies, ghostly and beautiful in the 
dusk, fled to the hedgerow together with two iabbits which 
escaped as the last row of standing oats was cut. 

* # ■» 

Sunday, 3rd August, Rain yesterday was followed by sunshine 
in the afternoon, which we spent working, to complete the smok¬ 
ing of the oats in Brock. 

To-day a good breeze and a warm sun enabled 11s to get the 
clover hay turned. I put Dinah, the second grey mare, in the 
shafts of the side rake in the afternoon. David had tossed the 
hay abroad with the tedder or kicker in the morning. 

Dinah always rushes at her work for the first ten minutes or 
so, and has to be held with a hard rein otherwise she will rip 
and tear through gateways and gaps. She is a beautifully shaped 
creature, grey, dappled white, but ill-mannered and spiteful. 
This may be due to a bad upbringing; we bought her as a rhree- 
year-old. But her temper steadily improves. After her first 
flight of wildness she will settle easily to the collar and will pull 
until she is exhausted, never backing or sulking on a job. 

We wondered whether to load the clover on the trailers with 
the hay elevator behind; but even as we discussed the plan of 
action the rawny-grey clouds began to fester upon the southern 
mountains. This decided us to sweep the field into cocks. 

The six acres were swept and cocked in two hours by Tony, 
David, Owen, Janet and myself. I drove the sweep frantically 
up and down the long narrow field as the first raindrops fell. I 
gathered the hay into two rows of cocks behind David, who kept 
side-raking the rows ahead of me. 
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The last cock was built as an immense black cloud settled over 
the farm. The air was warm and close, making the work heavy 
and wearying. 

There was a violent flash of lightning, then a long rolling 
crack ol’ thunder. 

The rain poured down. But everything-—flax, hay and cut 
oats—was now reasonably safe in cock or stook, except the uncut 
corn. That, especially the oats, would suffer. 

It remained unbearably close all night. I lay awake, peifectly 
sleepless, and thought of the secured crops, and much more of 
the unsecured ones. Or rather it was that other part of me, the 
inmost or soul, that communed with the soul of the farm, and 
was no longer me. For my own normal spirit is, or was, more 
free and irresponsible, and is or was perfectly content to observe 
and watch, and take only a normal interest in and responsibility 
for the ordinary affairs of the farm. But my inmost spirit, living 
here through hardships, has steadily approached the spirit of 
the farm, and more and more as this communion grows there is 
increasing danger of fusion. So that when the soul of the farm 
is in trouble now my own inner soul responds instinctively, un¬ 
selfishly, and thrusts aside all ordinary pleasant preoccupations, 
and obeys the stronger call of the fundamental laws of the soil. 
Yes, in trouble and anxiety the farm lives in me, calling forth 
that which in me is great and noble; I recognize that, yet it is 
this fear of heavy responsibility that at times seems to irk my 
spirit, and encourages me to escape the burden. Yet dare I 
leave the farm and its tyranny I am homeless and lost. For now 
my soul has found a home in both places, and the farm’s soul lies 
in my heart, too, as well as in its own place. 

# # * 

Bank Holiday, August 4th. I must have dozed slightly in the 
intervals between the heavy thunder showers. When I looked 
at the clock it was already nearly six. Through the wide-open 
windows I heard the sweet notes of the autumnal song of the 
willow-warbler. 

The storm had quite passed, but the fields were wet. Work 
might be possible late in the afternoon, but was not it a national 
holiday? 
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But this was harvest time, the farm cried out; you ought to go 
round the flax field and the oats and set up all the sheaves thrown 
down in the gale, so that the dew and the rain might be blown 
away and the straw keep sweet and yellow. . . . 

The sea was too calm and inviting, however, and having 
rashly said I thought it would be a perfect day for the boat, I 
was immediately attacked by Glynnc and Susanna. They wanted 
to go out in the cuiragh again; and no amount of hushing from 
their mother could stay die longing look in their young faces, 
even though their tongues were now obediently still. 

When all the stock were comfortably fed and checked over, 
David and I went down to the beach. Wc lilted the curragh off 
the stays. Owen had remained in charge of the farm. Janet, 
Nancy and the children joined us on the sands. The tide was 
far out, but the curragh was easily carried and launched in the 
shallow water. 

The time of year lor the breeding of the Atlantic seals was at 
hand. Wc carried torches, hut I had said nothing about my plan 
except to Janet. First find your seals and your cave—then there 
will be no feeling of disappointment if you don’t. 

Out of the hay’s blue pool we rowed, upon the pale olivaceous 
surfaces of the open sea. The late storm, having blown off the 
land, had left not the slightest groundswell. The young gulls 
were all fledged; now they flew about us in their brown juvenile 
plumage, or settled quietly on the water and pecked at the shoals 
of small surface-swimming whitebait or fry. 

Our lines, however, caught nothing. The sea at noon was far 
too clear. 

A little breeze came out of the east. I hauled the white lug- 
sail to the snubby little mast, and so light is the curragh, she 
slipped along easily before a few slight gusts. 

It was not too warm nor yet too cool. We ate the sandwiches 
and drank the apple juice which Nancy handed round. 

As we glided close to the green eastern headland I pointed 
out the place where the avalanche had swept away our sheep 
floclc. 

The wind failed us. We put out the fixed narrow-bladed 
curragh oars. Suddenly Glynne leaped up, shouting as he saw 
the head of a swimming seal. 
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“ Is that a seal? ” 


“ Quietly notv, and we'll row towards her.” 

The brown, dark-speckled head of a cow-seal was raised a foot 
out of the water to stare at us. Very quietly we stroked the sea 
with the oars, bringing the curragh closer to the animal. Her 
eyes, brown and opaque, were now distinguishable, and her stiff 
white whiskers, and her nostrils opening and closing rhythmic¬ 
ally. 

Behind her was a narrow slit in the slate wall of the cliff. 
This was the entrance to a cave in which I had found seal calves 
years ago. This cow, swimming as if on guard, was a promising 
sign. 


We stopped rowing within ten yards of the cow, which had 
lowered her head ready to dive if we advanced farther. 

“Look! ” 

Glynne had seen another seal. It was, I whispered, a bull— 
see the thick wide neck with its dark folds of fur, the immense 
head and long heavy snout. 

The bull swam swiftly to the cow’s side. His anxiety was 
obvious and seemed to be communicated to the cow. Both 
suddenly dived. 

“ Do they live under water too ? ” Susanna asked in amaze¬ 
ment. “ ft looks like a dog—and swims like a fish. Is it a dog¬ 
fish? ” 

“ Silly Sue 1 ” laughed the excited Glynne. “ It’s an animal, 
and has calves just like cows do.” 

But Susanna was in doubt about this statement of Glynne’s. 
She turned to me as the final authority. 

“ What if we take a peep into this cave,” I answered her. “ We 
might find something interesting that will explain the whole 
thing. I rather fancy Glynne is quite right, myself.” 

Susanna crept into her mother’s arms when we turned the 
curragh into the dark crevice in the rocks. This cave could only 
be entered at low tide. 

I assured everybody (but for the children’s benefit) that there 
was nothing to fear, as large drops of water fell coldly upon us 
from the entrance arch. The torches were switched on and 
showed that we were entering an underground pool running far 
up into the land. 
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The torches shone on rough lock walls covcied with fine sea¬ 
weeds which looked reddish in the yellow light. 

“ Ii you hear a moaning sound, it will only be the mother 
seals singing the nuisery song,” I warned the thikhen. 

I had hardly said this and my voice had not finished echoing 
in the cave before the moaning began. It was musical, but a 
trifle eerie. I felt Glynne hold tny arm tightly. I placed him in 
Janet’s arms and began to row forward. Looking hack one could 
see only a faint white glow from the concealed ennance to the 
cave. 

Suddenly there was a clarteiing of pebbles, followed by an 
angry roar. The children huddled closer as I assuted them that 
it was a mother seal leaving the beach at the back of the cave, 
and picsenrly we should see her swim past us. 

Our of the darkness came two grown seals. The lights shone 
on the glistening, dappled female coats and caught a baleful 
reddish reflection from the eyes of the frightened animals as 
they hesitated at the foot of the beach. 

We had drifted close to the pebbles. Both cows plunged into 
the water with violent splashings, then dived under the curragh 
and vanished in the direction of the entrance to the cave. 

Susanna and Glynne were not at: once persuaded that all was 
safe. Even the women seemed to he rather terrified by this 
tomb-like place and the strange hissing and sucking of the 
disturbed water in the rock crevices. 

Then a soft, moaning note arose and added further to the 
eerincss of the moment. 

I waded ashore with a torch. What I had heard was, I knew, 
the voice of a new-born calf. 

Yes, there he was, in his long white natal coat, lying on the 
sand at rhe top of this underground beach. I shouted: 

“ A baby seal! ” 

This was too good to be missed. The children—everyone, 
climbed on to the pebbles. For a while we stared at the little 
creature. It was really a plump, sturdy baby, quite ready to 
snap at a friendly hand. It moaned in a most human way and 
soon tears rolled down its cheeks. 

“ Why is it crying? ” whispered Susanna, herself growing 
tearful. 
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“ It wants us to go away.” 

“What beautiful white gloves it’s got,” Nancy said. “Ir 
would make a lovely fur coat! ” 

Ihis was said teasiqgly, but Glynne took it seriously, and was 
cross with his mother at the suggestion of hurting it. 

We left the cave. The sun shone down upon our chilled 
bodies. David and I pulled vigoiously, glad of the chance to 
get warmed up. 

Rich light and colour of sea and sky and land were all about 
us on this peaceful summer day. 

Suddenly a shot rang out. We immediately became aware of 
a man standing on the extremity of our headland. He had fired, 
it seems, at a seal, but had missed. Swiftly we rowed over 
towards him. 

“ What’s the big idea? ” I demanded angrily. 

“ I want to get a seal! ” 

He was, I judged, about thirty, well-dressed in typical town 
clothes, and had a rifle in his hands. 

“Have you any authority, first, to stand on someone else's 
property with a gun, and second, to shoot seals in their breeding 
season? ” I demanded. 

“ What’s that to you? I’m standing below high-water mark 
in, I hope, a free country. And there’s no law against seal¬ 
shooting. Seals eat fish. It was a fisherman who landed me 
on the locks. He’d be glad to see the seals shot. And I want 
the skin for a coat.” 

“A shot seal sinks,” I retorted. “How are you going to 
collect your seal? And anyhow the Atlantic seal fur is useless 
for fur, except possibly as a doormat. And, moreover, there is a 
close season for seals. They are actually breeding in the caves 
here now,” 

“ And what’s more,” added David, with unexpected vehem¬ 
ence, “ I’m coming ashore to take your gun from you—shooting 
helpless mother seals, indeed! ” 

The gunman looked sheepish now. He apologized freely 
and admitted he had not realized that this was the breeding 
season ol the Atlantic seals. Moreover, he confessed that he 
had really been out for a “ bit of sport,” thoughtlessly he now 
realized, and with only the vaguest idea as to how, if he shot a 
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seal, he would be able to secure it and skin it. That, David 
growled, was stupid and selfish of him, and he’d better take care 
to leave the seals alone henceforth. . . . 

This incident gave an unpleasant flavour to our expedition for 
a while. But later in the day, when I overheard Glynne and 
Susanna telling Owen of the wonderful adventures we had had 
with the seals, the story of how the bold bad sportsman with 
the gun had been caught in the act and warned off by the “ men 
of the party ” had become one of the brightest jewels of a mar¬ 
vellous day. 

* H f- 

gth August. The seed clover hay is diy and safe in the barn. 
There is little time to write. Day after day now it remains fine 
and warm. 

This morning was full of harvest scents and sounds: new- 
ricked hay, crushed bracken, wagons creaking, tractors hum¬ 
ming, mowing-machines and binders clattering. The seven-odd 
acres of oats in Ilhiw-las are cut and stooked. 

We are beginning to mough the first pulled flax: putting 
forty-two sheaves up into conical field slacks. Afterwards wc 
shall mough the oats, when they have been a week or two 
ripening in the stook. 

A heavy caterpillar tractor and two-furrow plough from the 
agricultural committee has arrived and is now ploughing tire 
steep, south-facing slopes above the western bay. I had wanted 
this job done two years ago—well, better late than never. I fear 
the field-mice, adders, lizards, stow-worms anti humble-bees there 
will have a poor time of it—the gulls are hunting them as the 
furrows turn over, hut at least most of the wild birds will be 
fledged now, save perhaps a few late yellow buntings. This slope 
was first heavily disc-harrowed, destroying the low bracken, with 
its ranks of wild flowers: yellow toadflax, betony, knapweed and 
wood sage. After a corn crop next year the buried humus should 
be sufficiently rotted to take an early potato crop. 

A walk in the fresh morning sunlight showed me that over 
thirty acres of oats are ripe enough to cut, that the nine acres 
of Sioo clover is nearly ready, and the first field of barley will 
not be long. Tire turnips and cabbages badly need hoeing too. 
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It was a temptation to linger in the delightful sweetness of 
the early sunlight, which gradually absorbed the heavy night 
dew lying so nourishingly upon wild and cultivated vegetation 
alike. For at this hour the odours of the soil and the plants are 
fresh and exhilarating, and the colours soft and dream-like, 
helote the day becomes hard and glittering with a dry and 
oppressive heat. 

A great pile of letters and foims lie on my desk, accumulated 
during the line spell. And this afternoon there is a village 
festival—fancy dress, at which Janet is a judge, and there is 
a tiding and jumping competition for which David has enteted 
the gelding, and all the fun of the local August fair. 

But the sunlight calls. I took oil my shirt and went into the 
flax field with Janet and Tony. David joined us later. We 
worked silently and swiftly, all of us, I think, half regretting that 
so beautiful and suitable a day for the flax-moughing would have 
to be split into two on account of the fair. 

The sudden heat-wave had quickly ripened all the crops. It 
was a golden day. The stooked flax had turned a deep cinnamon. 

The moughs went up. I found I could complete one in about 
eight minutes, building a shapely cone with four sheaves tightly 
bound together at the top. As I moved from each completed 
mough the twittering linnets alighted tamely upon it and began 
to peck at the globular seed heads. Linnets and linseed—but 
there were chaffinches, greenfinches, bullfinches and yellow 
buntings too, although they woiked at a greater distance from 
the human workers. 

At twelve-thirty the ship’s bell outside the house called us to 
lunch. 

* * * 

14th August. The sun has not ceased to shine, and the bare 
backs of the reapers in the fields have become a duskier brown. 
The last oats were cut yesterday. To-day the last hay—nine acres 
of St00 clover and S23 rye-grass—is being mown. 

We began moughing the oats in Brock. The sheaves there, 
so green and heavy when cut, and tight then under the bond, are 
palest gold, the corn hard as a nut, and the bond very loose under 
the shrivelled straw. 
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Tony said we had cut it too green, and peihaps he is right. 
Last year we left the cutting until the corn was yellow—and 
had almost nothing from some fields because the rain and wind 
had beaten it down so much. 

No time to write. But time to hear the chiffchaff renew his 
sweet, short song from the distant tops of the valley wood. 

A dozen volunteers from Charterhouse School have anived 
to form a harvest camp here, under their biology master. They 
are a fine lot of young men, just what we need lor the gathering 
and the first threshing of the corn. 

*> # * 

15th August. A scarectow has been planted in Rhiw-las to 
frighten the hundreds of gulls, rooks and daws which settled 
there on the day after the oats were cut. It consisted of a blue 
shirt and a yellow coat discarded by Janet, topped with a red- 
coloured cardboard box-lid. In the evening Owen, going for a 
short stroll after supper, noticed it from afar. 

“There are mushroom gatherers in Rhiw-las,” he complained; 
adding, no doubt because he had been irritated by the intense 
heat all day: “ These holiday-makers I People haven’t any man¬ 
ners to-day—wandering about the crops like that. I’ve a good 
mind to turn them off the farm.” 

But it was a long walk to Rhiw-las, and he did not go, though 
we agreed with him that they ought to be forcibly ejected. 

On the next day he again spotted the scarecrow. At the 
dinner-table he grumbled: 

“ That woman with the red hat is after mushrooms in Rhiw- 
las again.” 

Glynne and Susanna were delighted when at last Owen decided 
to interview the woman in the red hat. 

Quietly they stalked after him. 

* # * 

25th August. We have threshed some of the oats in the fields 
and sold and sent away twenty tons. I was glad of the money 
for this, but in any case it is essential for us to obtain as much 
oat straw as possible now and stack it conveniently, ready for 
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feeding the cattle as soon as the grass fails, which it usually does 
at the end of October. 

The Charterhouse boys made our crew, with myself both cut¬ 
ting bands and feeding the drum until I could be relieved by 
David, who as usual had the stock to feed for the first hour or 
two. Tony attended to the sacks, filling and weighing. 

The full team was fourteen: three on the stack of oats throw¬ 
ing sheaves to the drum, one man cutting bonds and presenting 
the sheaves conveniently to the man feeding the drum, two 
pitching straw to three men building the straw stack, one man 
cleaning chaff, cavings and dust from beneath the machine, and 
three men weighing, carrying and stacking the sacks, which hold 
one and a half hundredweight. 

When the straw stack was six feet high, the pitching-pole was 
put up. This is thirty-five feet high and guyed with five stays. 
It is worked by a wire on pulleys, drawn by a horse, and will lift 
up to five hundredweight of straw at a time by means of a 
hinged grab or four-clawed “ hand.” 

As .soon as the first grain comes through, the machine samples 
are sent to the local agricultural society for testing and valuing. 

Not a drop of rain fell during the five days of threshing. The 
sky was almost cloudless. A gentle warm wind blew from the 
east, and we set. the threshing-machine each day so that the 
straw-stack lay to the west, downwind, carrying the straw the 
more easily to its destination. 

Now four yellow stacks stand richly in four fields of the farm, 
promising sufficient rough feed for the stock for at least four 
months of the winter. The tops of the stacks have been shaped 
up like a house-roof and held from blowing away by stones tied 
to doubled lengths of binder twine laid in rows from eave over 
to eave. 


* # # 

36 th August, There has been no rain for three weeks. Dust flies 
along the yard and the lanes. The rocky breasts of the upper 
parts of our sloping grass fields are burning brown. The cattle 
run thirstily to water, from midday until the cool of evening. 
The ground is hard and beginning to crack where the soil is 
heavy. 
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Yet we could not wish a change in this golden harvest weather. 
While the nearby sands and beaches are crammed with carefree 
holiday-makers and sunbathers we toil incessantly in the fields. 

Cutting corn, stooking, moughing, carting, threshing, the work 
goes on ceaselessly. There is no time even for some of the essen¬ 
tial farm jobs such as thistle-cutting, hedge-trimming and hoe¬ 
ing. They are put off so long as the sun continues to yellow the 
wheat and the barley. The first two fields of barley are quite 
ripe—we cut the six acres of Yr-Iglan last night. Charterhouse 
is threshing the clover and rye-grass from Long Stocking, and 
stacking it in the Dutch barn. The yield from this is likely to 
he poor, due, I think, to the severe winter which killed out the 
fine colony of wild honey-bees in the woods, and to the low 
temperatures (already mentioned) at the time of the clover 
flowering. In fact it will probably be threshed out at a loss— 
counting the labour and cost of the machine against the yield. 

But loss or gain the work goes on. The barley is leaped while 
the white thistledown floats over the field from the ripe weeds 
in the hedges. Everywhere wild seeds float, fly, leap, spurt or 
fall from the multitudinous flowers of the crowded, uncut 
hedgerows, striving to mature in the rich sunlight. The tinkling 
goldfinches fly from seed-head to seed-head, sampling this pro¬ 
digality of nature; at this season of great plenty their little bodies 
become lined with fat against the winter. 

The cornfields are full of mice and vole runs at this time of 
year. The rodents are numerically at their peak and find abun¬ 
dant food in the ripe corn. Their enemy the badger walks 
through the corn at night in search of them; but he himself is 
not averse to a bellyful of oats. I found to-day a number of his 
little sanitary pits in the new-cut barley; the voidings were full 
of oat husks. 

Bartsia is now a predominating weed in the arable fields, 
where pimpernels close their scarlet buds as soon as the sun 
leaves the zenith. In the hedges coarse weeds flourish: tansy, 
soapwort and mugwort. The giant burdock shows the dusty grey 
undersides of its huge crinkled leaves, where the tractor and 
reaper crushed and thrust it on one side. Showers of minute 
chocolate-brown seed are brushed from the dry, crackling, split, 
russet capsules of the foxglove. 
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The butterflies hover uneasily, deprived of their sanctum y 
in the forest of the standing com. Frequently the white butter¬ 
flies have tried to alight upon the white-painted cap of the air- 
cleaner of the tractor. This has a strange attraction for the 
cabbage butterflies, who persistently follow it, so long as it 
moves around the field. Do they mistake it for another white 
butteifly? 

2Slh August. The whole farm, except Owen, who gladly te- 
mained in charge of the farm, made a day of it at Ilalod Tydfil. 
After four weeks of rainless weather I knew the moor would he 
dry and I wanted to get across it with a load of materials for ihe 
repair of the buildings. It was time this was done, before winter 
began. It was time, too, to give the Charterhouse boys a change 
after their hard work at the threshing. 

Everyone got aboard the five-ton lorry. We trundled through 
the narrow lanes and up over the foothills. Once I stopped the 
lorry suddenly, and got out to pick a specimen of the rare 
campanula irachclium, whose large blue bells stared at me from 
a wayside bank. The trees were still green but with a tinge of 
gold. Robin and wren sang. There was a rich sense of the 
abounding harvest in the still air of the lower valleys. Every¬ 
where men and women were at work in the little fields, cutting 
and stoolting or moughing corn. Barn doors were wide open, 
airing, ready to receive the crops; so long—two years—had they 
remained empty in this district. 

The wild berries were ripening in the hedges: scarlet hips, 
dark red haws, glistening crimson bryony, and red and black 
berries of all shades. A scent of meadowsweet came from the 
wet ditches. 

On the road skirting Carn Engyl we stopped to fill the lorry 
with the loose grey-liehened stones which lie plentifully around 
its bleak perimeter. These I needed to fill the worst passages in 
the road over the moor. 

We climbed upwards. Hedges were replaced by stone walls, 
with here and there a mountain ash, already hung with clusters 
of deepening vermilion berries. 

Nancy had been excited when months ago I had bought her 
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mountain home. Now she was amazed and doubting that a lorry 
would ever reach Halod. 

“Opeiation Mountain Farm” I had called it yesterday when 
warning Chattcrhouse to he prepared for manoeuvres of an un¬ 
usual nature. And with the aid of their master I had assigned 
each boy a tool and a place in the operation. 

All went well until we reached the heart of the moor. The 
surface of the moor was quite dry. The first serious obstacle was 
the ford across the stream in the centre of the moor. Huge 
boulders lay all ways iti the shallow water. I foresaw at least 
art hour’s work with the gang. 

The two women got down and walked ahead with Susanna, 
promising to have a meal ready by noon, and 1 promised we 
should he there by then—1 hoped with the lorry. 

Glynne was in a frenzy of excitement. He showed the boys 
where the small trout darted in the stream. The cross-leaved 
heath and the sundew invited study. Curlew still called. But 
we toiled to fill the ford with the big grey stones fiom Cam 
Engyl. Here and there a fine boulder yielded to joint efforts 
with three crowbars, and was eased into a more accommodating 
position. 

At last the ford was level enough for the huge lorry to rumble 
slowly over. One more stop at a small minor ford, a little filling 
and levelling. . . . Then we gained the grassy slope leading up 
to the gate of Hafod Tydfil. The ground was, I noticed, starred 
with the autumnal hawkbit. 

There stood Susanna, jumping up and down, her round face 
screwed up with delight. Janet and Nancy had spread the picnic 
on the finely grazed sward where the harebells still flowered 
under the dark green foliage of the golden rain trees. The air 
was sweet as if came down the mountain to cool hot brows. 

Everyone was smiling at the day and the triumph of the first 
lorry—the first mechanical vehicle—brought across the moor. 
But so is man made that I longed next to get on with the repair 
of the house roof. The stables were in a bad way too. Could all 
the repairs be completed in one day? 

Decidedly not, reason answered. 

I looked around. Having eaten their fill, the boys were 
stretched out, enjoying a well-earned peace. They were talking 
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about climbing the mountain. It was a perfect day for such an 
expedition, and a wild thought came into my head that I might 
even lead them to Prescelly Top. Then I saw the lony standing 
at the gate. It was loaded with cement, sand, buckets, tools, a 
ladder. . . . 

All that afternoon I worked on the roof of Nancy’s old home, 
while Janet, David, Tony, Nancy and Percy of Charterhouse 
assisted, mixing cement and sand, passing up the buckets of wet 
conciere, and the slates and battens. 

Tony and I grouted the whole of the cottage roof with con- 
cicte, repairing each gap in the slates as we came to it. Glynne 
and the Charterhouse boys gradually became line black dots 
among the white sheep on the hill a thousand feet above, and at 
last they vanished altogether into the green and blue haze. 

When they returned it was neatly milking lime. The sun 
sank into a reddening west. The roof was finished. But the 
stables had not hecn touched. 

With a sigh, partly of regret and paitly of satisfaction, I 
ordered everyone on board the lorry. 

* * * 

29th August. The light north wind rustled gently over the land. 
But the sea remained glassily calm. A golden heat filled the ripe 
cornfields as we built tire inoughs of bailey—sixty sheaves to 
each mough. Twenty sheaves go to the base or bottom row, 
then thirty-six are built in an ascending spiral above these, their 
heads upwards and their butts overlapping the stiing bands of 
the sheaf beneath. Four sheaves are tied together tightly on top. 
When these moughs settle down they become very solid and 
wind and rainproof. On the whole the ctop is a medium one; 
having been sown late it is not heavy, but the grain is plump and 
in fair condition. 

As we worked wc saw neighbour Thomson cutting his " shyp- 
rys,” a local mixture of oats and barley, on the mainland slope 
opposite. Across the still air of the valley we heard him talking 
with his serving-hoy in Welsh whenever the machinery stopped 
to re-thread the broken twine. Their voices were clear. Thom¬ 
son sounded impatient at times, and now and then he swore at 
the machinery softly in Welsh. 
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The sweet of the morning soon passed. It grew more and 
more sultry, windless and extremely oppressive. We were glad 
when we saw our neighbour stop work, lor that meant it was 
twelve o’clock. At hall-past Nancy stiuck the bell, and we 
trooped to dinner in rhe coolness oi the long kitchen. There we 
ate ficsh herrings, mushrooms, junket and cream. 

When we resumed work there was still less btcezc. The sea 
remained so calm that the sound of a cormorant's wings beating 
tlic surface of the water as the bird slowly rose on the wing 
could be heard clearly a mile distant. 

The great stillness oi the air and the steady heat enveloped the 
shirtless men workers. The women wore dungarees with shirts 
open at the neck and short in the sleeves. 

It was cooler to he working than to sit still in the shade. The 
constant perspiration of the body was rapidly dtied by the 
burning sun. Now and then a puff of wind sttoked glistening 
brows. 

The evening brought a delicious breeze. A great flight of 
swallows appeared, moving southward. Everyone worked on 
until the dew be van to fall. 






Thursday — 4th September To-night, after a day o£ cool aiis 
and less sunshine, the mountains were swept by heavy clouds. 
There was a sudden lieice rainstotm over the faim—aftci tour 
weeks or so of drought, almost a tecord in the west. It did no 
mote than lay the dust. 

The wheat was cul on Monday, a very fair crop which may 
turn out a ton of grain per acre. Now we ate lilting the main-crop 
potatoes, a task usually undertaken in October. But the golden 
weather has made all things possible in this wonderful harvest. 

The boys loathe potato-digging. No one cares for this essential 
job. I would avoid it myself if 1 could. The mechanical spinner 
turns them out row by tow and the boys each woik their own 
length in the drill, caiefully measuied by tlic master so that each 
shall have an equal stretch to pick. They work well but are apt 
to ldieve the monotony of a dull job by talk and argument and 
then over-many potatoes get lei t unpicked; or they forget to 
turn over the loose soil for the buried potatoes. But they are 
keen to keep each other, lilerally, up to scratch. Small blame 
to them, I think, when I see one or two suddenly stop work to 
stare at a passing buzzard or raven, or look out at the great open 
beauty of the sea and sky and mountain, undreamed of in their 
town and suburban homes. These boys are very happy here— 
that I know; I can see the wonder of it all in their bright, eager 
eyes and smiling lips. 
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As the space of cleared ground widened, little flocks of 
chaffinches gathered about us. A wheat-ear perched on a gorsc- 
bush in the hedge. The chilTchaH’s song came faintly from the 
valley wood. I saw many willow-warblers in the bushes. A 
yellow wagtail chirruped from a tree-top and later a few whiLe 
wagtails flew down to the dry, freshly dug earth. 

Autumn is here and birds are beginning to disperse and 
move southwards. More and more leaves are yellow in the tree- 
tops. 

In the patchwork quilt of the fields between the mountains 
and the shore opposite us, the last of the corn is being cut, 
stooked and moughed. Some farmers place their moughs in 
regular patterns parallel to the hedges—as we do. This gives a 
neat appearance to the farm at harvest-time, their symmetry 
suggesting a loving care of the land. And, besides, u is con¬ 
venient for carting afterwards, to have straight avenues between 
the moughs. But we see that some farmers are placing their 
moughs raggedly, suggesting bad husbandry and haste to be 
done with a distasteful job. 

•» If # 

Sunday, yth September. We finished caning ihc wheat to-day. 
It was so dry and rustling that, when we entered the field to 
mough it yesterday, I decided to cart it instead. For wheat will 
not heal in the stack, being stiff, light-lying, and therefore well 
aerated, when heaped up. 

We had begun carting barley too, in the week. The neat, 
long-strawed sheaves of wheat were pleasant to pike and handle 
compared with the short, untidy sheaves of the barley which, 
because it is a short-strawed variety, had to lie cut close to the 
ground and this resulted in much of the green, undersown grass 
and clover being cut and bound in with the barley. 

After lunch to-day Janet and I strolled in the garden. The 
hut has scarcely been visited during the last month. The 
humble-bees were more numerous, passing in and out through 
the open half-door in a thin, steady stream, the first drones 
among them. 

We sat down in the grass path. The garden has got out of 
hand during the harvest. Large patches of groundsel and wild 
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lettuce have sprung up and are already in luxuriant flower. 
White butterflies hovered over the cabbages which were plenti¬ 
fully spotted with their eggs and young caterpillars. Couch- 
grass was threading its way thiough the strawberry-bed, which 
had yielded us a late bur plentilul crop this year. 

A troupe of small birds suddenly appeared in the trees, spread¬ 
ing over the bushes and vegetation. Whitethroats. chiflchaffs, 
willow and garden warblers, blue and great tits, and chaffinches. 
They paid attention especially to the grubs and insects under the 
leaves of the currants, apples and other trees, the tits very prettily 
clinging by one or both feet to the end of a curled-up leaf, un¬ 
rolling it with its own body-weight so that the parasite was 
exposed to the sharp little beak. 

Janet had to agree that this was yeoman service. Sometimes 
she teases me about my infatuation for birds. 

They were very tame. When I put to air upon the line some 
cushions that had fallen from my divan to the floor of the hut, 
and lain there neglected for a week or two, a willow-warbler 
inspected them eagerly and found a few spiders and small 
insects clinging to the damp surface. 

Unfortunately the birds seemed to neglect the unpleasantly 
coloured cabbage caterpillars. Nor did they attack the monstrous 
and gaudy caterpillar of the privet hawk moth which strolled 
across the pathway to the hut. Me was a striking fellow with his 
diagonal mauve and white side-bars, his scimitar-like tailpiece 
and his plump green body as thick as my little finger. 

It was so warm in the garden that I was reluctant to leave it. 
The grasshoppers trilled, a light wind stirred the chestnut leaves, 
and a goldfinch family conversed amiably, musically, in the 
bullace boughs. The stream was low, very limpid, and almost 
silent. 

“ Soon,” I said in a low voice to Janet, for I did not care to 
disturb the natural voices of the garden, “ we must get some 
sheep on the stubbles.” 

There was no reply. 

She was fast asleep, stretched out gracefully and restfully in 
the long undipped grass. 
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Sunday, 2isl September. The harvest is nearing completion. 
The flax has all gone to the processing factory. Janet took some 
loads and I the vest; it yielded over two tons to the acre. Charter¬ 
house camp has dispersed, after a prodigious harvest supper and 
games in the great kitchen. We have only to gather in the 
moughs at our leisure. Unless an exceptional storm blows them 
down they are safe, rain or fine. But still it docs not rain—on 
the coast. 

Janet and I have just returned from a journey in the brake 
into the mountains in seaich ol sheep. Up there, in the wildness 
of mid-Wales, it was raining, a tiieless mountain mist which is 
often the accompaniment of line weather. 

From Tregaron we had pushed along the Ahergwcsin road. 
At dusk we were in the heart of the loneliest part of Wales. The 
high mountains were brown and hate of hotmdat ies. The grass- 
grown track at last pointed to the pretty yellow-washed farm¬ 
house of Macsglas, around which lay a circle of conifers and a 
few enclosed fields. One small arable patch lay on the hill above. 

Peggy Jones gave us the traditional hospitable welcome of 
these lonely sheep-farmers. The big kitchen with its peat fire 
and oil-lamps smiled upon two happy but weary travellers. The 
table was spread. The immense four-gallon kettle, which had a 
tap instead of a spout, sang as it swung on a huge brass gate-spit. 
This had an ingenious lever and ratchet for raising and lowering 
the kettle over the flames. 

Afterwards we must sit around the fire and talk. Her brother 
John came home and the shepherds entered. We sang. We 
played a card game called “ Detective and Crook.” They have 
no radio here, and the post comes only on three days in the 
week, 

At midnight we had tea; and retired to a comfortable brass- 
railed bed in a room in which a rather handsomely stuffed gannet 
was the predominant feature. 

All night the caves dripped with ihc mist and the river sang 
melodiously. 

In the morning the sun came up early, while we ate the home- 
produced mutton, bacon, eggs, butter and milk. We were 
refreshed by the change of air and in a good mood for the sheep 
deal. 
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That morning wc walked in the bracken, the heather and 
the whinberry. The white-faced Welsh mountain sheep were 
brought to the fold. We thumped and pinched their backs and 
ribs. I talked my host down from his price of twenty-eight 
shillings a head for his yearling mountain wethers, and he 
coaxed me up hom my starting-point of twenty-two shillings. 
Janet discreetly collected wild flowers: mountain sorrel, cow- 
betry, heath beclstraw, eyebright, spiked woodrush and sheath¬ 
ing cotton-grass. But I fancied she had one ear for the progress 
oi the bargaining. 

In the end I bought one hundred each of ewes and wethers 
at twenty-five shillings each. I was to pay transport from 
Tregaron. 

Afteiwards I asked Janet if she thought I had made a suffi¬ 
ciently wise bargain. The wethers, of course, would be sold off 
at Christmas time. 

“One hundred ewes? What will you cross them with? ” 

“Dorset Horn ram, or Kerry Hill? What do you say? ” 

She hesitated, then said : “ As you think best. All I can think 
of myself is how nice it will be to have sheep back on our cliff 
pastures. The farm seemed somehow wrong with no sheep at 
all.” 

After a farewell lunch we said good-bye to these good shep¬ 
herds, and to the buzzards and kites floating in the soft moun¬ 
tain air, and left the gloomy valleys for the bright western shore. 


September. The last sheaf came home lo-day, brought in 
triumph by Susanna, to whom this honour was given. It was 
hung in the kitchen, a pale gold sheaf of barley. 

To-night we cleared the long table to one side and had a 
select farm celebration. Tony and his wife Olive came, and with 
David and Nancy, Janet and I, made sufficient excuse and gaiety 
for a little dance, and a game or two. 

When the children had reluctantly gone to bed, we opened 
with a chain dance. Later, Nancy coaxed David to tackle the 
Blue Danube waltz with her. Round and round they went over 
the red-tiled floor and their eyes were flashing in the lamplight. 
Nancy can dance beautifully and she moved expertly to counter 
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David’s faltering feet. But soon he had got the measure and was 
making a tolerable job of it. His lace was one beatific smile. 

Owen plied the fire with wood until the room was too hot for 
us to go on dancing. 

Then came chocolate round the fire and talk of the difficulties 
and the success of this golden year. 

David sat close to Nancy whenever he could these days. Tony 
talked to Owen in one corner ot the blackened ingle. Janet dis¬ 
cussed fiuit and preserves and jam-making with Olive, who had 
picked a good many blackbenics. Blackberries—of course, I 
thought, and now Janet. . . . 

“I knew we had lorgotfcn something this year! ” Janet sud¬ 
denly hurst out, and she ruined to me, saying almost reproach¬ 
fully: “You haven’t taken us blackberry in g to the Pool of the 
Fall yet) ” 

“Has there been time?” T giumblcd, dreamily looking into 
the burning logs. I was a man, temporarily at least, content with 
my lot. The whole harvest was safely gathered, and now we 
might well think of blackbcrrying and other such tiivial occupa¬ 
tions. But I did not refer to the matter in quite those terms. I 
merely added: 

“ We’ll go blackberrying on Sunday, if it’s fine.” 

* # «• 

5IJ1 October. The first white frost is here, very light, not severe 
enough to do more than numb the caterpillars swarming in the 
cabbages. The butterflies, which laid the eggs out of which these 
caterpillars had hatched, lie feebly in the dew-wet stubble, spent 
with their late summer nuptial festivities and waiting for the 
sun to warm and dry them back to life for a day. 

When the sun was fully out upon the cloudless sky, and the 
shadows grew shorter about the farm buildings, I heard the first 
notes of the woodlark. Always it sings above the buildings in 
the autumn, as soon as the corn is gathered, 

It turned out a calm, warm Sunday. We went in search of 
nuts and blackberries, taking the brake to Nevern and walking 
in single file through the wood in the direction of the Pool of 
the Fall. We soon heard its note of ten thousand fairy drums. 

As we brushed past the brown, silver-stippled bark of the 
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hazels, showers of the little wild nuts fell to the leaf-carpeted 
ground. One had only to scratch among the leaves and the 
grass to fill the tin which each of us wore slung around the 
shoulders. Then a good shaking of the long hazel wands 
brought down those nuts which the sun had ripened in the last 
few days. 

At the Pool, two herons rose from the edge of the water, 
which was low and clear from the long drought. The white 
apion of the fall was narrow and tinged with green. 

“Fra-ank! Fra-ank! ” 

They flapped away heavily, rising spirally out of the steep 
valley. 

An hour later they sailed hack towards the Pool, evidently 
anxious to resume their trout fishing there. But seeing us 
sprawled upon the grassy verge, having our tea, they vceicd away 
over the tops of the oaks which are marshalled along the high 
slopes. 

With the food wrapping-paper I had to make a fleet of cui-- 
raghs for Glynne and Susanna. Boat after boat was launched. 
Each one sailed round the dark yellow shore of the pool once 
and then was swept into the rapids downstream. Some of them 
would shoot the first rapids safely, and then the children laughed 
and clapped their hands, running after them along the bank. 

“Mine’s sailing, sailing still! ” 

“ Oo-ah! It’s drowndid I ” 

Then I would have to make another. 

Soon we had to leave the valley of the Pool, and the bouncing 
grey wagtails and the white-shirt-fronted dippers, and the trout, 
the moss and the grey stones. For the best blackberries grow in 
the small fields open to the sun, in the thick, overgrown hedges 
there. Here too are the mushrooms in plenty. 

We filled all the baskets before returning home. 

# % * 

yth October. A heavy autumn mist reduced visibility to a mile, 
leaving the mountains only as vague, powerful shapes. The air 
was warm and still, and full of the soft voices of larks, pipits and 
linnets, which moved over the stubbles, full fed and content 
with autumn plenty. 
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From the distant village came the sound of a confident ham¬ 
mering—men were mending roofs of house and barn, even build¬ 
ing a new cowshed. Perhaps they were hopeful to preserve the 
hat vest against winter’s appioacli, encouraged to cheerful work 
by the sight of full stacks and ricks. For man loses heart when 
the harvest is poor. The fear of a winter famine is an old 
inherited instinct deep in the being of every couniryman. 

The sheep have arrived and are filling their lean bellies with 
the rich lattermaths of rye-grass and corn gleanings. They have 
visibly improved. We have shorn all the unshorn ones, for it is 
mild here and a thick woolly coat early in the winter is actually 
a deterrent to thriving; the constant winter rain is retained in the 
long wool and chills the animal. 

Glynne has started school and now Pinnochio misses him. 
The pig has grown into a heavy baconcr. He follows the boy 
to the yard gate when he goes to school in the mornings and 
would doubtless follow him all the way to the village if the gate 
did not bar his way. 

Pinnochio is now too bulky and strong for Susanna to deal 
with. He has, playfully it is true, knocked her down, and she 
is wary of him. She has had to fall hack on re-opening her school 
for the cats; Moustache, Fluffy, Wliitey, Nick, Puffball and a 
new young kitten called Spotty. 

As it is still so hard and dry we are now carrying out the dung- 
front the yards to spread over the flax stubble (so-called; only 
hand-pulled llax leaves no stubble except weeds), with the tip- 
carts and Cariad and Dinah. Some people like to tip the dung 
in heaps until the whole field is regularly lined with pyramids of 
manure about ten yards apart. But we prefer to spread it as it 
comes to the field, a load at a time. 

We lling it alike over the thistles, the natural-sown clover, and 
the aftermath of self-sown flax now bravely waving a single sky- 
blue flower on the end of each stunted stem. Everything—dung, 
weeds, clovers and immature flax—will be ploughed in as soon 
as the first rains soften the dusty earth. Then the linnets and 
goldfinches, chaffinches and greenfinches will have to find food 
elsewhere. The flax field has been a great open banquetitig-hall 
for the finches this autumn. Mice and rats arc there too, and 
rabbits have bred abundantly. The trails of the badger mark 
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wider tunnels in the tall weeds and dying bracken of the hedge;, 
and waste corners. 

Tony, discussing badgers, said that, in a recent badger-dig at 
St. Dogmaels, an old hog badger had been ultimately killed, but 
at tire expense of two good dogs, which had met their death at 
the worn teeth of the wild animal. 

Well done. Brock! 


16th October. The calm, cloudy but tainlcss weather persists. 
In the sheltered valley are congregated vast numbers of silver Y 
moths, feeding on the Michaelmas daisies, along with bees, wild 
and tame, and the painted lady and white butterflies. Slowly in 
die windless air a leaf leisurely turns and twists as it falls to the 
ground. Another follows it, and then quite a shower of leaves, 
although there is no wind, but only a bullfinch family hopping 
and gleaning in the boughs. They move on, with soft piping 
calls. 

After they have gone no more leaves fall. The silence is more 
loud for the faint hum of the insects, the weak creaking of a 
grasshopper, and the faint hiss of the sea. 

Then a rook caws as it flies over. I climb out oi the valley. 
A troupe of children send their voices across the valley-top as 
they return from school. 

With all the crops in I am apt to wander idly on fine, still 
days, pondering and planning. This is the hour when future 
improvements become impottant. With the barns and granaries 
full ideas seem much more feasible of execution, and I become 
alarmingly ambitious. In my comparative idleness I consider 
what I should do to extend the farm buildings, build new roads, 
plant new trees and windbreaks. This mood of expansiveness 
would shock my bank manager if he could read the four-figure 
sums calculated in my head. But fortunately the exaliation is 
not permanent. A cow with a bad udder, a sow with a small 
litter, an accident to the tractor, any of these setbacks will 
suddenly convince me of the wisdom of properly caring for what 
we already possess, and of avoiding such past errors in the future, 
by a more zealous husbandry in the present. 

The great autumn movement of the hard-billed birds is in full 
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swing now. For the last week a steady flow of chaffinches has 
been coming out of the sea on the north-east side of the farm, 
heading into a fresh south-west breeze. With them come many 
other (inches and the skylarks. The calls of the chaffinches are 
interspersed with the sharper notes of the bramblings. 

The flocks rush by overhead. They pour down over the farm 
stubbles and into the wood. They settle around the barns and 
stacks for a while. But most of them are not hungry enough to 
stay long with the plentiful gleanings of the corn harvest; a 
greater fever, the desire to migrate, drives them onward, swoop¬ 
ing over hedge and lane on the south-westerly course. 

Day after day in endless thousands the (inches pass. This 
migration over Island Farm is an exciting and beautiful moment 
of the year. Sometimes I have tried to calculate their numbers. 
To-day, for instance, I reckoned two hundred and fifty passed 
the spot on which I was standing, in one quartet of an hour; 
that is, one thousand in an hour; or say ten thousand in ten 
hours of the day. But the migration front must he at least fifty 
times as wide as that short area of one hundred yards of sky that 
I can watch. So that fifty by ten thousand makes half a million 
in one day. If migration only continues for twenty days—as it 
does at the very least—that makes a passage of ten million finches 
along this coast in autumn. This is most likely a very conserva¬ 
tive estimate. It, after all, is only one hundred times so great as 
the number of people that will pay to sec a cup-tie final. 

£ # ' 

28th October. There is a sense of waiting in nature now. This 
quiet hour of St. Martin’s summer is an act of the grace of God, 
who has given us this year of gold after the steel and iron of the 
summer and winter of 1946 This moment is full of great beauty 
and of deep peace. 

The sun still shines and there is no rain. The cattle and 
sheep have cleared the dry and cracked stubble, and now wander 
about the rough grazings of the cliffs, finding good feed in the 
fescue, poa, cocksfoot and coarser grasses, between the heather 
and the furze. The latter are both nibbled freely by horses and 
cattle, in between mouthfuls of the grasses. A few heather stems 
are still bright with the deep pink of late blossoms, hut most of 
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the ground is a yellowish-green from the dried flower-heads o£ 
the grasses. Where bracken flourishes it is russet-tawny. 

Over the sea, wrinkled with the long puffs of the dry, gusty, 
northerly wind, fly stray gannets, brilliantly white like the mane 
of the slow breaking wave. A solitary sea-swallow glances along 
with arrowy wings and tail, dipping to the water often as it spies 
food. 

Larks fly in upon the wind, and still more finches. 

“Tuck-ah! ” cry the migrating linnets. 

“ Swee-ree-weel ” whistles the passing greenfinch. 

“Zuck-zec! ” shouts the brambling. 

Stray red admiral butterflies fly past, seeking warm, windless 
surfaces of rock where they may bask with fully opened wings, 
as if they would prolong the summer, and put off the moment of 
death or hibernation. 

I sought the shelter of the wood when I had left the cliffs. 
There, too, I heard the rustle of the wings of the passing flocks, 
hut it was mingled with the melody of the tree-tops gently mov¬ 
ing in the seaward zephyrs. 

The metallic clatter of a dried leaf falling through the ash- 
tree twigs was answered by a singing robin. A blackbird called. 

I stood and stared over the red bracken and the scarlet-berried 
thorn shrubs, and the yellowing ash trees, to where the sea made 
its quiet shore moan. The eastern shore was calm; there was 
not a speck of foam, yet the sea moved, restlessly drawing gi'een 
rings around the outer rocks. 

The outermost leaves of the. sycamore are tawny, or buff, or 
greenish-yellow. They are patterned with black spots, each the 
size of a sixpence. They begin now to fall, with heaviness in the 
still air, and make a crackling carpet for the blackbirds which 
hunt through them, for the plentiful insect life is quietly and 
unobtrusively going to ground for the winter. 

Through the open heart of the valley comes sailing upon short 
and heavy wings a bevy of gaudy magpies. They are flocking 
once more. 

A dead shrew lies at my feet. 

There is a sound in die hawthorn tree and I look up to see 
the first redwing plucking the abundant berries, nervously, and 
swallowing them with little jerks. 
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Then once more a hundred lurlc tinkling notes make me look 
up. So high as to be barely visible a gieat dock ol linnets and 
greenfinches—by their notes—-is moving south-westwards. My 
heart was stirred and full of joy with the sight. 

Turning to the east I saw the rugged wall of Carn Engyl— 
the Rock of the Angels—sharp and black and beautiful against 
the grey mist enveloping the mountains beyond. 

Yes, oue is tempted to stand and stare overmuch at this 
season. There is the ploughing awaiting us, but day after day 
I make some excuse to put it oil. It seems a shame to bury the 
stubbles where the lattermath rye-giass is still green; browsing 
there the cattle will shorten their winter’s need of hay and straw. 
Resides the ground is very haul with the long drought. In fact 
water is now—at this late moment—becoming a problem. The 
automatic rain (which wastes seventy pei cent of the water flow¬ 
ing through it) can no longer keep going with the reduced flow 
from the springs. We have attached a small motor-pump to the 
reservoir and this pumps to the tanks for several hours in the 
mornings. 

<• i »■ 

30th October. I have been watching at night in the poultry- 
house for the four-legged marauder which has taken three or 
four pullets in three moonlit nights of steady raids. We feel 
sure it is a badger, as the rabbit-trappers in this part of Wales 
have long ago killed out the foxes. Besides a fox kills and kills 
once it gets into a poultry roost, while a badger will usually, 
though not always, run oil to the woods with its first victim, as 
if scared of attracting attention through the dying squawks of its 
booty. 

David took turns with me. He was filled with the enthusiasm 
of the peasant hunter, and hoped ardently to be able to shoot 
the thief and have its pelt preserved. But when it was my 
turn to be on watch the gun lay in my arms uncocked and 
f half hoped I should not see old Brock. Even if I did I 
should probably only scare him with an intentionally wide 
shot. 

By remaining inside the poultry-house I hoped that my human 
scent would be so mingled with the nitrogenous whiff of the 
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house and the fresh barley straw that the badger would not detect 
me. 

Hats came scurrying over my feet, seeking the odd grains from 
the pullets’ supper. 1 heard the sweet cries of curlew and wild 
duck flighting overhead. The brown owls hooted from the deep 
wood and the leaves of the sycamores and the ash trees fell with 
a slow, continuous music. This sound harmonized with the 
whispering of the sea which was borne inland towards me on the 
quiet night zephyrs. 

Thus I remained, brooding on fate and the future, and remem- 
beting magic hours of the past when, as now, the world stood 
still for a moment, and listened to my breathing and the throb 
of my heart, and took note of my youthful prayer—the prayer 
of thanks for the gracious gift of life. 

After two o’clock I rose, and left the preening, restless hens, 
whose low chuckles suggested that they believed with me that I 
was a fool and had been duped by the cunning badger. I startled 
an owl, which swept from the roof of the house—it had been 
watching for the rats. 

In the bright light of the full moon I wandered over the 
silver-coloured stubble fields. Wild duck rose quacking from the 
last gleanings of the wheat. A low, shadowy, bear-like form 
shambled into the woods from one corner of the large barley 
field. It was probably, almost ceitainly, a badger—but I did not 
fire. In this part of the field yesterday I had found several 
badgers’ sanitary pits, hut the droppings were full, not of 
feathers, but of oat husks again. 

As I returned through the farm buildings the boar grunted 
watchfully from his cot. Moustache, the old she-cat, glided past 
the granary door with a young rat in her worn fangs. A calf 
mewed from the long shed. 

A light, turned low, welcomed me back to the sleeping home¬ 
stead. 




IX 


yd November. Now, after the long reign of the cold dry 
austere north-east wind, the west wind has returned, warm and 
wet and wild, a familiar and beloved wind, open-hearted and 
generous. 

He is back with heavy storms of rain and sleet, drenching the 
dry earth at last. 

At. intervals the sun shines in the ragged firmament, idling the 
moist air with a crystal-like clearness, as a million watery surlaces 
and suspended raindrops reflect its image, throwing a vivid 
rainbow across the peninsula. 

The cloud formations appear as moving regions of violet light, 
with dove-grey panels along their edges; these fringes ate snow- 
white against the soft blue savannahs of the open heavens 

We had almost forgotten the west wind, but he soon made his 
presence known. For weeks I had said to myself that I must 
move the old hay-loader to a more secure position for the winter, 
and get it cleaned and painted and stored away. But I had done 
nothing. I had left it against the thorn tree by the gate of 
Lower Little Meadow. The truth is there was nowhere to put 
such a bulky thing under cover, except the Dutch barn, and that 
was full with unthreshed corn and hay. 

I had temporized too long. The west wind seized it on the 
night of his return, and flung it headlong into the roadway, 
breaking almost all its flimsy struts and rods and cranks. 
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The west wind tore clown the yellow leaves, and those still 
green, ol the ash trees, scatteiing them over the pastures and 
stubbles. The cattle, which had come to shelter under the edge 
of the wood, devoured the green leaves eagerly. 

Tenderly we picked up the shattered hay-loader, piled it on 
the wagon and delivered it to the door of Owen’s workshop. 
When he saw it he upbraided us royally, but there was a bright 
light in his engineering eye, and he bustled about at once with 
his tools. 

Tony and I set to work trimming the encroaching furze and 
blackthorn from the edge of the hedges in Parc-y-Waun, where 
we could retreat during showers to the lee of the haystack there. 
We discussed the leturn of the west wind, and then went on to 
wonder at the recurrent crisis with which the rulers of our 
country were struggling. The miners, the dock workers, market 
porters at Smithfield, all were on strike at that moment, or had 
just been, or were just going to strike. 

“ It’s time us farm-woikers went on strike,” said Tony, grin¬ 
ning. “ Wc get less wages than any of those townee fellows.” 

“ When you go on strike, we farmers will head the procession 
to Whitehall if you like,” I said. It was a safe thing to say— 
to-day, when on big farms the farm labourer has less worry than 
the farmer, and on small farms the farm labourer is also the 
farmer. 

“ But why is it the people on the land never strike? ” Tony 
demanded. 

I pondered. It was not an easy question to answer. 

“Because,” I said at last, “I suppose we’ve really got the 
best job of all. It may be the hardest, and it has the longest 
hours, but basically it’s the one job that satisfies the natural 
hunger and never-ending curiosity and hope of man. It’s 
satisfying because, like the sea and the sky, it is always chang¬ 
ing, yet has no beginning and no ending. It goes on and on, 
death in life, and life in death, from one generation to another 
indestructible.” 

* # * 

3rd December. The gales have torn across the breast of the 
farm, stripping the last tenacious leaves of the sloe and the white- 
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thorn, so now their thorny fretwork stands black-brown against 
the yellow and rose of tire storm-filled sky. 

A month of fierce west winds! 

Bnt all has been safe, the harvest long ago secured, and the 
gales do no more than blow vainly about the tightly fastened 
hayricks and straw-stacks. The leaves arc all swept from the 
wet shining grass of the meadows. The corn stubble has yielded 
its last gleanings to the cattle, the sheep and the wild birds. But 
flocks of larks, linnets and finches find food in the seeds of 
the weeds which sprang up among the field cabbages in late 
summer. 

The cattle find little to eat in the pasture, which is short, wet, 
and tasteless. They wait hungrily each morning for the load of 
straw and cabbages. On the wildest day they are allowed to 
enter the lower part of the valley wood, where they seek the 
tasteful titbits. Ivy is first favourite, then hart’s tongue fern, the 
last leaves of the trees and the straggling woodland grass. They 
crash through the hushes, trampling more titan they eat, bellow¬ 
ing when ihey find themselves alone, surprised at so much free¬ 
dom and so much obstruction. 

In the depths of the valley it is quite free of wind. Rome 
leaves still hang, yellow and stained, upon the great boughs of 
the wych-elms. And a late chillchall sings there—-sometimes 
they winter in this mild western valley. The bramble thickets 
remain a strong green under the trees. 

Over the new ploughed land the hoodless red-legged gulls 
hover and dip down as they seek food. A straggling band of 
jackdaws rises from the wet chocolate-brown earth, each clacking 
simultaneously; then they wheel and settle again with low 
chuckles. 

There is sometimes a slight frost when the wind dies away, 
and the sky slides open at night. In the morning the hills may 
be white with hail driven in from the sea by a shift of the wind. 

To-day the high mountains remained white in a cold, cloud- 
free air. 

When the sun disperses the frost on the southward side of 
the furrows the birds begin hungrily to probe for food. Later, 
towards noon, they have had a first bellyful and, feeling more 
joyous, they sit awhile in the sheltered nooks of the hedges and 
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sing, the starling his wheezy melodeon, the linnet his airy tinkle, 
and the goldfinch his rich prattling treble tune. 

Janet, well covered in a duffle-coat, to-day started ploughing 
the outlying field on the western cliff known as Far West. Tony, 
having twisted his ankle, did not turn up. David and I fed the 
cattle. Afterwards David repaired the gaps in the fences of Pen 
Twr where the cows had sprung some wire. 

I walked round the sheep with April, who works well but is a 
trifle over-eager, as young dogs are. Next week all the wethers, 
which are now fat, will be sent to the grading centre. 

r <t * 

Christmas Day ig4j. There is no longer a friendliness in the 
sky. The north-west wind sends his aimies of hard grey and 
whitc-apparcllcd clouds flying above the cream-coloured cavalry 
of the sea to storm the bastions, first of the cliffs and next of the 
mountains. Now he lets loose a battery of hail, great pieces 
with diameters as large as threepenny bits. They sting viciously, 
sending the cattle to the lee of the leafless thorn hedges and 
the blackened trees. Then he sends a soft flurry of snow as a 
warning of what is to come, blinding us for half an hour and 
leaving a thin veil of white over the green meadows. 

“ Oh, this weather! ” groaned David, but his eyes were shining. 
For it was Christmas Day and—there was, for him (perhaps for 
always now), Nancy to come back to. He could wait—he was 
waiting; no doubt of it, I thought. But of course Nancy would 
not give her consent for a year at least—in this district to wait 
that much was the proper thing for a widow to do. They were 
both young. Janet and I fancied they were well suited—a most 
honest and promising pair. T wondered if David would want to 
leave us and have a home of his own. But Nancy, I knew, 
favoured remaining with us. The house was large enough. A 
lot of children could be tucked away in the empty lofts and little 
rooms. You needed a large family on a farm. . . . 

Tony and Olive had gone away—Christmas was their annual 
holiday. David and I fed the cattle. The beasts were hungry 
now. They were eating the coarse tufts of fescue and fog-grass 
growing on the uncultivable cliff waste, even nibbling the year- 
old growth of the furze. 
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They bellowed and galloped to the gate when the wagon-load 
of straw and cabbages appeared. They remained •contentedly for 
hours afterwards, devouring the green food first, and then filling 
up on the oat straw, which we had strewn over the grass. A 
little is left scattered around the field at dusk as a sign that they 
arc having sufficient. In the new year we shall start feeding hay; 
so much is already apportioned for each month from January 
to April. 

At last all the animals were fed and we came hack to the 
beautiful warmth of the house, to the decorated great kitchen 
where a huge ash stump hunted in the hearth, zealously tended 
by Owen. Janet and Nancy had the whole room shining. 
Christmas cards were hung on coloured string aiound the walls. 
Owen had polished and re-polished the horse brasses and show 
harness. Holly was everywhcic. A decorated bough of pine 
effectively served as a Christmas tree above the old oak cheat. 
And this was piled high with parcels. Most of them were 
labelled “ Glynne ” or “ Susanna.” But the grown-ups were to 
have their .share. 

It was a simple, quiet and happy day. After the ceremonial 
of dinner everyone was too full—except the inexhaustible Glynne 
and Susanna. But the presents could not be distributed until 
the washing-up was done. 

Then Susanna handed the parcels to Glynne and he distributed 
them. The red tiles were soon covered with string and paper and 
little piles of presents. Owen had more cigars than he knew 
what to do with. 

Pinnochio had not been forgotten. A pailful of dinner scraps 
awaited his attention—when it came milking-time in the after¬ 
noon. 

The horses in the stables had been given extra bay and oats, 
and the cats a more liberal allowance of milk. Susanna hail been 
allowed to bring in the young kitten. Spotty, who was still 
suckled by Moustache. 

In the evening we gathered round the fire. Owen, the chil¬ 
dren pleaded, must tell them one more story before they went 
to bed. 

It was about a had man who hid some silver in just such a 
chimney as ours, and bricked it up there, and no one had yet 
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found it; but one day Owen, who knew where it was, intended to 
open the hiding-place. . . . 

There was a faint mewing at the outer door, as Owen stopped 
to see what effect this story had had upon us. Glynne sat rapt, 
but Susanna had nearly fallen asleep. 

Now the kitten in her lap sat up intently, and Susanna sat up 
too and said: 

" It’s Moustache I ” 

" Let her in,” Janet commanded. 

When the door was opened there stood faithful old Moustache. 
She blinked in the light of the lamps and we saw she carried a 
whitish rat, large and limp, in her jaws. 

‘‘Mee-yuw! ” she said distrustfully, knowing the house was 
forbidden her. 

“ Mee-yie! ” 

Spotty the kitten sprang from Susanna’s arms and ran to her 
mother and with a fierce growl snatched up the rat. Spotty 
dragged it under the long table with some difficulty. 

Her responsibilities to her latest child over, Moustache gave 
another distrustful, disdainful mce-yuw and walked out into the 
night. 

But though we applauded Moustache’s motherliness, Nancy 
appealed to Janet. Could a rat be eaten in the clean gegin-fawr 
(the great kitchen)? 

Glynne was already under the table. A tug of war ensued, 
and Spotty was dragged forth, growling and spitting but holding 
firmly to the fore-end of the rat. It was a half-white specimen. 

The children were fully awake again and would not be satis¬ 
fied without one last story from Owen. This was granted by the 
grown-ups provided Spotty and the rat were turned out. 

Owen told them that the rat we had just seen was a daughter 
of a white queen of rats. He repeated the story which is current 
in this district, the belief that there are big white queen rats 
which are guarded, like the queen bee, by a retinue of ordinary 
grey ones. Corn mills, Owen said, are the favourite haunts of 
the white queen rat, which generally has nine large grey sons to 
look after her. Her daughters are whiter than other rats, but 
only once in two years does she produce a pure white princess 
rat. 
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"Is it true?” appealed Glynnc to me, foi lie was growing 
older now and moie able to soit the chaff horn the grain ol 
Owen’s tales. 

" I have seen a white rat in a mill,” I said guardedly, “ but as 
it had just come out of a bin ol fine white flour I’m not able to 
say whether it was white all over—always.” 

Why should I destroy a legend by telling the less prosaic 
truth? And Christmas was the hour of legend. 

"Bed-time,” said Nancy at last, bin lirmly this time. 



i Ho 











X 


20th January, 1948. In the wood the fust snowdiops have 
piciccd the wet eaith and then bells ate about to split open. But 
in the open the wind blows cold ovei the meadows, and swills 
atound the buildings in sudden, violent gusts. 

For live days wc have tlneshed the seed coin: barley, oats and 
wheat. And this is the end and the beginning of the farming 
year. 

Each day we began at nine, by which time Thomson and some 
other neighbour had assembled. They leadily come to help at 
this time of yeat when they have no other extia wotk on hand. 
But I do not encourage an unlimited supply ol local laboui, since 
it must all be paid back in kind. For the small fainter this 
exchange of labour without cash leward is an essential part of 
his economy. It is also an integrating social event. But foi the 
largci iarmer, with his laboui more strictly and economically 
planned, and paid lor in cash, much valuable time would be lost 
in paying hack the redundant labour which is a feature of 
threshing days on small farms. 

The unthieshed corn was all under the Dutch bam, so the 
blustery weather did not affect us. The wild noith-west wind 
raged, but we were comfortably situated first on the south-east 
lee of and then inside the barn, and felt little of it. The first 
straw-stack—of barley—was built up in the adjacent field very 
conveniently, the tempered filteted wind carrying the straw, 
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with men stationed to help it along, over the low hedge which 
runs close to that side of the barn. 

At eleven in the morning and at three in the afternoon Nancy 
brought piping hot coffee, and we had a five-minute break. 
This is psychological wisdom, though once I used to think it a 
waste of time; but the men work the better for it, and afterwards 
the fast tempo of the first heaving and pitching and carrying, 
when everyone was cold, is renewed. 

Horrid stuff barley: although beautiful to behold in its dry, 
warm, pale golden coat, barley at thresliing-time fills one’s 
clothes and hair, working down inside shirt and vest, boots and 
socks. The rough, clinging, barbed beards which arc beaten off 
the grain seem to seek sanctuary next 10 one’s skin. When you 
are feeding the drum too, the hard-ribbed grains lly Lroin the 
whirling heater; they sting check and ear, penetrate the nostrils 
and can he very painful to the eyes if goggles arc not worn. 
Bearded wheat is little better, hut oats are pleasant by com¬ 
parison. 

The hum of the threshing-machine, which farm labourers once 
wished to destroy because it saved labour and threatened their 
livelihood, has to-day in its turn become a sign of the out-of-date, 
old-fashioned farm. It was a great advance in efficiency and the 
conservation of man’s time on the farm, compared with the days 
of the flail and the hand winnower. But now we talk of combine 
harvester-threshers. 

Yet men are not much happier for the introduction of the 
machines; though they have more leisure, are they more con¬ 
tented and healthy? But already the next improvement is 
planned, and none shall stop the movement we call Progress. In 
our wet western climate the combine harvester makes slow head¬ 
way for it can only be used in conjunction with an expensive 
plant for drying the corn as soon as it is “ combined and it 
would mean a great increase in storage-room—in our case we 
should need at least three times the granary floor-space which 
we have at present. Every time we thresh I sigh for an extra 
granary, and wonder if the day will come when a neat, efficient 
corn combine will he invented suitable for this hilly farm, and 
with it, of course, some simple method of drying the green- 
harvested corn. 
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It would be a great saving of labour, and I must save labour 
(at its present standard rate oi pay) or perish economically. It 
is fashionable to-day to regard the threshing-drum as a revered 
part of the country scene. But those (often so-called country 
writers) who cry out the loudest for its retention as such and 
distrust the combine harvester because it is a new form of 
mechanization are never the people who have to toil hour after 
hour in the dust and dirt, danger and inefficiency of the station¬ 
ary threshing-machine; they have never themselves come home 
day after day, black with straw and earth dust, covered with 
barley awns and beards, itching, dirty, weary and eyesore. 

We were all these things for live long days this week, and on 
two evenings had to spend the time between supper and bed in 
mending sacks for the morning. The supply of sacks after 
World Wat II is still short. 

It was a week of haid labour and anxiety when the muscles 
itched on into the night, inviting wild dreams. But at last it 
was over and we knew how much the corn had yielded for our 
seed, and what quality this seed for 1948 would be. 

In truth it had yielded never so well before. Every granary 
and every bag was full and there were twenty-five tons to spare 
for sale. 

Once in seven years, the saying is, the farmer has a golden 
year. 

* •* # 

1st February. The soft west wind swept away the rainclouds 
towards sunset, when, after a day spent indoors examining and 
arranging my herbarium and its year’s collection of over two 
hundred species of wild flowers, I walked down through the 
valley. 

The woodlark sings on each fine, still part of the day, rising 
from some secret retreat in the meadow near the house at the 
instant that the wind eases. He utters his slow, rich hell notes, 
which stir the depths of my soul with their sweet promise. Ills 
is the most beautiful, most liquid and most pure of all bird 
songs. 

The snowdrops are spreading a white apron along the floor of 
the wood once more. Song-thrushes and blackbirds sing again 
in the damp trees, but softly as the day draws to its close. 
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I wandeied in the wood, while a slow exaltation grew in me 
as the dusk fell. The fiist celandines lay with their llowcr buds 
closed, asleep on the mossy slopes. 

Above in the fields it was still light, but slowly a vast cloud 
began to cover this western region of ours, extending from sea 
hotizon to mountain-top. There in the open I walked and felt 
the blessings of the wide view which the soul may take as well 
as the eye, an amplitude gained by living close to earth and 
quietly contemplating nature in all her moods. Man took liis 
rightful place in the scheme of the univeise, and his feats and 
ambitions and tiiumphs wete as the passing cloud and the 
wandet ing sunbeam. 

A white owl, beautiful and silent, waveiecl ovei the edges of 
the fields. 

The vast cloud closed us in eutircly. Tl was waim ancl seemed 
to settle down upon the peninsula, a breathing, audible moist¬ 
ness, laden with the promise of life. 

It was vety still all night, and often T heard the cock crowing, 
and some sounds from the stables and calves’ cots as an animal 
stirred or rattled its halter. 

I thought of the ploughing and cultivating and sowing. This 
field must have lime, that field must he twice ploughed, would 
we be able to plant early this year, ot would thcic be another 
great snow? 

Into my sweet if uneasy dreams ol the coming spting came a 
loud, wailing cry, 

“Sow, sow, sowl ” it said. 

Gradually 1 woke to full consciousness. Tt was growing lighi. 

“Sow, sow, sow! ” cried the mocking voice. 

Then I knew it was the cry of the heiring-gulls returning to 
the cliff ledges. Already they were thinking of nesting. At 
night they roosted in the centre of the biggest meadows. 

From now until the fine nights of March, when they would 
retire to sleep by their nests in the cliffs, they would fly ovei the 
farmstead early eacli morning, uttering this exhortation familiar 
to the sleepy farmers of the wesr. 
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